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THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 


Caves,—the world of rock-ribbed darkness under our feet,—have 
always formed a subject on which our imagination delighted to 
dwell; and, to this day, the name seldom falls upon our ears without 
conjuring up a thousand grimly captivating associations,—thoughts 
of the wild and supernatural, the strange and terrific,—which are 
the more enticing for being so unlike the usual phantasms of our 
day-dream existence. To our boyish conceits, Epimenides gathering 
wisdom in a brown study of fifty years in the cavern of Crete, was 
a much wiser personage than the other seven sages of Greece, who 
merely hunted for truth at the bottom of a well; while Bassus, the 
Carthaginian, digging, with a Roman army, for the lost treasure- 
cave of queen Dido, was a greater hero than the mightiest Julius 
wading in blood at Pharsalia. For the same reason, if the truth 
must be told, we even held that the dark Hades,—the inamabile reg. 
num as Tisiphone so emphatically called it,—the domain of Pluto, 
which, as every body knows, was only to be reached through the 
dismal antres of Cum and Tenarus, was a decidedly more inter- 
esting habitation for curious spirits than even the sun-lit and pri- 


‘vileged tops of Olympus. The Troglodytes were our beau ideal of 


a sensible and happy nation. 

Some tincture of our own peculiar propensity, however, we think 
may be traced in the mind of the world at large. It is certain 
there is no subject on which men have given, and still continue to 
give, a greater loose to their imaginations than that of caves. ‘The 
time has indeed gone by when they believed that devils and con- 
demned souls had their appointed place within the hollows of the 
earth, accessible even to mortal foot through each cavern, each 
alta spelunca that yawned on its surface; the Pythium no longer 
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breathes its oraculous vapour ; the cave of Trophonius whispers no 
more the secrets of fate; and even the modern hags of the broom- 


stick, that once 


“ Plied in caves th’ unutterable trade,” 


and the fairy Gnomes that 
“‘ Dug the mine and wrought the ore,” 


are no longer expected to be found quiring around the infernal 
caldron, or dancing amid their heaps of gleaming treasure. But 
if Truth-—the murderess of Fancy—has been at work on the classic 
mythos and the Gothic fable, she has still left us enough to wonder 
at in the world below; she has robbed it of the supernatural, but 
not the marvellous. ‘lhe Mundus Subterraneus of old father Kir- 
cher, however exploded in most of its particulars, among scien- 
tific men contains nothing too incredible for the mass of mankind. 
Fortunately, as it happens, for the good old Jesuit’s sake, as well as 
mankind’s, there are, as far as mere caves are concerned, so many 
wonders already established as undoubted facts, that a man may be 
pardoned for believing almost any thing.—But let us glance at 
some of these authenticated marvels. They will form a proper in- 
troduction to the subject of the present description—the limestone 
Pandemonium—with which we desire to make the reader acquaint- 
ed. A propylon of wonders becomes the Mammoth Cave, and should 
lead the way up to its gaping door, as rows of sphinxes conduct the 
traveller to the front of an Egyptian temple. 

The famous Eldon Hole of Derbyshire (who has not heard of the 
Eldon Hole?) has been sounded with a plummet-line of nearly ten 
thousand feet in length,—that is, within but a little of two miles,— 
without reaching the bottom ; and the Pit of Fredericshall, in Nor- 
way, it is inferred from the number of seconds a stone consumes in 
reaching the bottom, must be more than two miles in depth. Whe- 
ther the sound of a falling stone, reverberating through a tube even 
smoother than we can fancy the Pit .of Fredericshall to be, could be 
actually heard at the depth of eleven thousand feet, we leave to be 
conjectured ; but we may aver in reference to the Eldon Hole, 
which was really sounded by a line to the depth mentioned, that if 
the doctrine of internal fire, resuscitated by modern Vulcanists, be 
true, and the scale of increasing temperatures adopted by them be 
just, there ought to ascend from this same convenient flue, heat 
enough to warm all Derbyshire. 

Two miles under ground! With these facts in view, who shall 
quarrel with his neighbour for believing, as many a man does, that 
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he has eaten his dinner in the Mammoth Cave, under the bed of 
Green River? or with the monkeys of Gibraltar for having made 
their way from Africa to Europe, as every body knows they must 
have done, via the Grot of St. Michael, under the foundations of 
the Mediterranean ? 

The eatent of caves is a subject upon which men are still more 
inclined to be glorious. But here we have facts enough on record 
to countenance any stretch of magniloquence. Of these, however, 
we shall introduce but one, which, besides being quite a settler of 
all difficulties, possesses some peculiar features of interest. In the 
year 1752, the Rio del Norte, one of the greatest rivers of America, 
(its length is reckoned at full two thousand miles,) suddenly sank 
into the earth, leaving its bed dry for a space of fifty leagues ; and 
in this condition it remained several weeks, the waters flowing into 
some subterranean abyss, which it required them so long a time to 
fill. Allowing the river, at the Paso del Norte, where the incident 
occurred, to be but a quarter-mile wide, and its depth but five feet, 
with a current of two miles the hour, and supposing it continued to 
sink into the earth during two weeks, we can give a pretty shrewd 
guess at the extent and capacity of the cavern in which it was 
swallowed up. According to our calculations, to dispose of such a 
body of water would have demanded a cave one hundred feet wide 
and high, and just five hundred miles long! Nor must this state. 
ment, however lightly made, be considered absurd. Let it be re- 
membered that the channel of the river for a space of fifty leagues, 
was absolutely robbed of its waters. Supposing their disappearance 
had been only momentary, it is easy to perceive, the abyss that re- 
ceived them must have been vaster than we can readily figure to 
our imaginations. 

After this, no one need doubt the veracity of those travellers who 
relate their moderate rambles of “twenty miles or thereabouts” in 
the great caves of the West. Noone need ever be astounded at 
the grandeur of that renowned cave of Tipperary, discovered in 
1833, with its chambers—* wider than angels ken,”—one “ nearly 


a mile in circumference,” another “of about three miles in circum. 


ference,’—so Paddywhackishly described by an enthusiastic cor- 
respondent of the Tipperary Free Press; though, sorry we are to 
confess, in the hands of a malicious surveyor, the hall of a mile in 
circumference is said to have suddenly shrunk into a room of ninety 
feet by one hundred and fifty, and that of three miles into one of 
one hundred feet by just two hundred and fifty. This is a climax 
somewhat similar to that of the story of the seventy cats,—“ our cat 
and another one!” But what if it be? There is 
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“ Something yet left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon :” 


The wonders of the cave-world are not yet exhausted. 

Let us accompany Humboldt, the profoundest of chirographers, 
the most veracious of travellers, to the cave of the Guacharo, among 
the mountains of Cumana. It opens on the face of a precipice, a 
grand abyss seventy feet high and eighty wide. A river, born of 
darkness and night, like many of the streams of Carniola, rolls from 
its mouth ; while festoons of creeping plants, the ivies of the tropics, 
hanging from the rocks above, and glittering with flowers of every 
gorgeous dye, swing across the chasm like so many boa-constrictors 
on the watch for prey. A grove of palms and ceibas,—the tropical 
cotton-wood,—rises tall and verdant at the very entrance, with 
birds singing, and monkeys chattering, among the boughs. ‘Through 
this grove you enter the cave, and in this grove you continue, even 
when the world of sunshine has been left some distance behind. 
The palms still lift their majestic tops, and the ceibas rub their 
green heads against the rocky roof; whilst flowers,—the heliconia, 
the dragon-root, and others,—bloom under your feet. ‘The palms 
and ceibas at last cease to appear ; but not so the flowers. As far 
as man has penetrated,—a distance of more than a quarter of a 
mile,—you still see them growing, and all in darkness ; on the hill 
of the cascade (for a hill there is, and a cascade too,) and beyond, 
you find them flourishing among pillars of stalactite, as pale, as se- 
pulchral, as fantastic, yet as beautiful, as the growth of spar around 
them. One might here dream of the grove of Aladdin, with its 
trees bearing fruits of diamond and ruby, of sapphire and emerald ; 
and the more especially as every rub of your iron lamp against a 
spar calls up before your affrighted eyes a thousand horrible genii,— 
not the mighty sons of Eblis indeed, but black and dismal guacharos, 
birds bigger than our northern screech-owls,—that with fluttering 
wing and thrilling shriek, repel the invader of their enchanted abode. 
Compared with such a subterraneous elysium, the garden discovered 
by Don Quixote in his memorable exploration of the cave of 
Montesinos,—the most beautiful and delightful that nature ever 
made,—is but a kitchen garden. 

But what is even the cave of the Guacharo to the Flaming Caves 
of Cumamanacoa,—two wonders of nature hidden among the same 
mountains? In the face of a tremendous precipice looking over 
the savage woods that skirt the mountain below, are two immense 
holes, visible at a great distance, even in the day-time. But it is 
at night that they are seen to the best advantage; and then, if his 
stars be propitious, if the Indian Cyclopes in the bowels of the 
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Cerro start from their slumbers to renew their oft interrupted toil 
at forge and bellows, the traveller, leaping from his own uneasy 
couch, beholds with amazement the mouths of the caverns lighted 
up with flames; he sees, high on the sable cliff, two mighty discs 
of fire that glare upon him from afar like the eyes of some crouch- 
ing monster,—a tiger-cat as big as a Cordillera,—or those more 
portentous orbs that might have blazed under the brows of the 
arch-enemy, when he 


“ Dilated stood 
Like Teneriffe or Atlas,” 


the Quinbus Flestryn of demons. The Indians and Creoles that 
take to their heels at the first shriek of the guacharos could be 
scarcely expected to brave the terrors of the Flaming Caves. The 
thick forests at the base of the cliffs are, besides, the haunts of in- 
numerable jaguars,—creatures that think little of shouldering a 
bullock in the midst of the herd, and tramping victorious off, and 
would, of course, think still less of swallowing a herdsman who 
should come in their way. Hence, as it happens, mortal man has 
not yet disturbed the solitude, or explored the wonders of the Flam- 
ing Caves, which he is content to admire at the distance that lends 
safety as well as enchantment to the view. 

Of an equally, perhaps of a still more wonderful character is 
another cave of South America—in Peru or Bolivia we think—of 
which we once read, though we cannot now tell where to lay our 
hands on it, that gapes on a mountain side, as black and gloomy as 
cave may be, until the close of the day ; when the shades of the 
mountain having fallen over it, and over every thing else in the 
neighbourhood, on a sudden warm sunshine gushes from its jaws, 
lights up the objects around, smiles, trembles, fades, and then ex- 
pires. ‘This must be the entrance to the Elysium of the American 
races,—the Happy Hunting-grounds, which all the tribes, savage 
and civilized together, believe the Master of Life has prepared for 
the souls of the brave and just. But unfortunately no Humboldt 

‘has yet visited the spot, and we know no more of it than we have 
mentioned. It is somewhat of a wonder it must be confessed ; but 
the rocks of the Nile and the Orinoco exhale music,—why should 
not others breathe sunshine ? 

According to old Mezeray (or rather, according to some of those 
philosophers who quote him, for we ourselves could never light upon 
the page that records the marvel,) there is a cavern in Dauphiny, 
near Grenoble, famous as the seat of a subterraneous Erie and 
Niagara, famous also for the exploring voyage performed in it, in 
his youth, by Francis I. in royal person. At a considerable dis- 
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tance from the entrance was a sheet of water of unknown bounds, 
which had previously arrested the steps of all visitants. But what 
shall restrain the curiosity of a king? A barge was constructed, 
illuminated with hundreds of flambeaux, and launched in the flood ; 
| into which the gallant Francis, attended by a party of his bravest 
it |. courtiers, struck boldly out, the Columbus of the caverned deep,— 
| taking good care, however, to leave a huge beacon-fire blazing be- 
hind him on the rocky beach to secure his safe return. A voyage 

HI of three miles (cave-distance, be it recollected,) conducted the royal 
Ai: | adventurer to the opposite shores of the ocean; whence having 
landed, and, we suppose, taken possession in the usual style of dis- 
coverers, he turned his prow in another direction, determined to 
fathom all the mysteries of the lake. By and by an experienced 
boatman declared the barge was no longer floating on a stagnant 
lake, but in a current that was perceptibly increasing in strength ; 
and a courtier called the attention of the monarch to a hollow noise 
heard in the distance, which, like the current, was every moment 
growing stronger, and even swelling into horrific thunder. ‘The 
navigator rested on his oars, while a plank to which several flaming 
torches were tied, was committed to the water. It floated rapidly 
away, became agitated, tossed up and down, and finally pitched 
down the unknown cataract, to which the rival of Charles V. was 1 
so ignorantly hastening. “ Back oars!” was then the cry ; and all | 
1 i rowing for their lives, the monarch had the good fortune to regain | 
| i i i his beacon, and the upper air, with which, it appears, he remained | 
| De content for the rest of his life. | 

1 son | A singular story was formerly told of a cave in Upper Canada, 
| in the ridge that bounds the western shore of Ontario, from which it 
| De was but seven or eight miles removed. It bore the awe-inspiring title 
of the Devil’s Wigwam—Matchi-manito Wigwam—so called by the 
Indians, who seemed very devoutly to believe that the father of lies 
io had there established his head-quarters. Had they put him in the 
Irish cave previously described, the residence would have been more 

, appropriate. The ’Manito-Wigwam was reported to be of vast 
depth, consisting of several terraces separated one from another by 
precipices of more than a hundred feet perpendicular pitch, the last 
terminating .in a fathomless gulf, into which no human being had 
ever endeavoured to penetrate. From this cavern, once a week, 
issued a terrific din, an earthquake-like explosion, of such force as 
to shake the hills for five leagues around. The ’Manito-Wigwam 
was therefore a very wonderful cave. We say was, for we know 
not whether it is now in existence. The same enterprizing spirit 
which has converted Niagara into a mill-pond, might as easily have 
modified the Devil’s Wigwam into a hole for storing winter potatoes. 
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Among so many wonders and prodigies, the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, it may be supposed, must sink into insignificance. It 
reveals no subterranean gardens, no Stygian lakes, no stupendous 
waterfalls ; it discharges no volcanic flames, it emits no phosphoric 
sunlight ; and no hollow thunders are heard resounding among its 
dreary halls. It is not two miles deep ; it is not five hundred miles 
long,—nay, it can no longer boast even the twenty miles of extent, 
which formerly contributed so much to its glory. The surveyor 
has been among its vaults, he has stretched his chain along its gal- 
leries, he has broken the heart of its mystery, and, with cruel scale 
and protractor, he has laid it down upon paper. He has illustrated 
the truly remarkable fact, which none but the most cold-blooded of 
philosophers were ever before inclined to suspect,—namely, that 
when you would know the true extent of any antre vast in which 
you have journeyed, the admiring of all admirers, you should first 
take the shortest extent you can possibly believe it to be, and then 
divide that length by the sum total of your thumbs and fingers, be- 
ing satisfied that, if the answer be not exactly right, it will be 
amazingly near it. Thus, Weyer’s cave in Virginia—the Anti- 
paros of the Ancient Dominion, one of the loveliest grots that fairy 
ever or never danced in—was, until recently surveyed, pretty uni- 
versally considered as being full three miles in length. By the 
rule above, we should bring its true extent down to between five 
and six hundred yards; a result that very closely coincides with 
the admeasurement of the surveyor. By the same rule we should 
reduce the Mammoth Cave to two miles; which comes but little 
short of the truth. Nevertheless, the Mammoth Cave is still the 
monarch of caves; none that have ever been measured can at all 
compare with it even in extent; in grandeur, in wild, solemn, se- 
vere, unadorned majesty, it stands entirely alone. “It has no 
brother, it is like no brother.” 

What we have said of the length of this cave, it must be observ- 
ed, applies only to a single passage. It is a labyrinth of branches, 
of which the principal one is two miles and a half long. There are 


’ two or three others of nearly half that length. ‘The extent of all 


the passages, taken together, is between eight and nine miles. 
There are, besides, many which have never been explored, and per- 
haps never will be,—some opening in the sides, and at the bottoms, 
of pits that would appal a samphire-gatherer or an Orkney fowler; 
others, of which there are countless numbers, opening by orifices so 
narrow that nothing but blasting with gunpowder can ever render 
them practicable ; and perhaps as many more, accessible and con- 
venient enough, but whose entrances, concealed among rocks and 
crannies, no lucky accident has yet discovered. The Deserted 
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Chambers, forming a considerable portion of the whole cave, and 
now accessible through two different approaches, have only been 
known for a comparatively brief number of years ; and the Solitary 
Cave, with its groves of spar, its pools, and springs, and hollow- 
sounding floors, is a still more recent discovery. 

The survey of the cave, as far as it is now known, we owe to Mr. 
Edmund F. Lee, an engineer of Cincinnati, who has executed his 
task with extraordinary skill and fidelity. ‘The difficulties, labours,-- 
we might even say, the dangers,—of his enterprise (in which he 
was occupied, we believe, three or four months,—the whole winter 
of 1834-5,) can be only appreciated by those who are familiarly 
acquainted with the cave. The exploit of surveying and levelling 
eight or nine miles of cavern appears to us wholly unprecedented. 
Mr. Lee’s Map, with the libretto of ‘“ Notes” accompanying it, pub- 
lished in Cincinnati by James and Gazlay, interesting alike to the 
lovers of romance and of science, is a most curious and valuable 
production, which we cordially recommend to our readers and the 
public. 

“The Mammoth Cave lies upon Green River, in a corner of Ed- 
mondson county, Ky., in the heart of the district long known as the 
Barrens,—a vast extent of rolling hills and knobs, once bare and 
naked,—prairies, in fact, as they were sometimes called,—but now 
overshadowed by a young forest of black-jacks and other trees that 
delight in an arid soil. ‘The whole country is one bed of limestone, 
with as many caverns below as there are hills above, both seeming 
to have been formed at the same moment, and by the same cause,— 
some primeval convulsion by which the rocky substratum was torn 
to pieces, and the knobs heaped up. ‘That earthquakes had some- 
thing to do in carving out the caves of the West, no one will doubt 
who has clambered among those prodigious blocks of stone,——masses 
which to move would have puzzled a Pelasgian builder of old,—that 
lie strewn about the floors of the Mammoth Cave, shivered from the 
roofs and walls by some violent concussion. The earthquakes that 
formed them, seem, however, not always to have opened the ragged 
fissures to the air: that was left to another agency,—the infiltra- 
tion, in most instances, of water, by which the thinner and weaker 
portions of the crust were gradually disintegrated, and finally swept 
into the interior. The Mammoth Cave itself was evidently opened 
in this way, in remote times, after remaining sealed up for a long 
series of centuries; and in this case, as in most others, the mass of 
falling rocks, sinking across a spacious excavation, has been suffi- 
cient to block it up in one direction, while yielding easy access 
in the other. ‘The Horse-shoe Cave, however,—a grotto twelve or 
fifteen miles distant from the Mammoth,—is an instance in which 
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the roof has fallen without obstructing the passage on either side ; 
you enter the cave, as it were, by a side door, and may penetrate 
with equal ease to the right hand or the left. In many cases there 
seem to exist caverns with no roof of rock at all, the fissure having 
extended to the top of the limestone, where it is covered over only 
by a thin layer of soil. It is not altogether an uncommon thing 
for a traveller in Kentucky to play the Curtius, and plunge, horse 
and man, into the bowels of the earth at a moment when he feels 
neither patriotic nor heroical, but just so-so-ish, like any other mor- 
tal. It was but two years ago that a gentleman of Lexington, 
ambling over his fields in the neighbourhood of that city, surveying 
his stacks of hemp, and speculating perhaps like a philanthropist 
upon the number of rascals his crop might be expected to hang, 
suddenly found himself sinking into the earth, whirling in a mel- 
strom of clay and stones; from which, however, he succeeded in 
extricating himself by leaping briskly from his horse. The animal 
sank to a depth of one hundred and fifty feet, when he became 
wedged between two rocks, the sides of a cavern, and perished... A 
similar accident happened in the Barrens of which we speak, as 
early as 1795, when a planter of West Tennessee lost his horse, 
and saved himself, in the same way ; only that, on this occasion, 
the animal tumbled into a more spacious cavern, in which he walked 
about until starved to death. 

But let us hasten to the cave. It is midsummer. It was at that 
season, several years ago, we made our first (it was not our only) 
visit to the cave. It was the close of merry June,—merry, yet not 
merry, for the pestilence was then abroad in the land, and men were 
thinking and talking of nothing but cholera,—when we, with an 
excellent friend who was as eager as ourself to escape to some nook 
where cholera was unknown, where our ears should be no longer 
pained, nor our souls sickened by “every day’s report” of cases, 
made our way to the heart of the Barrens, and in good time, one 
bright morning, found ourselves approaching the Mammoth Cave. 
The air was hot upon the hill-tops, hotter still in the little valleys 
that, with their lowly cabins of logs, and smiling, though half- 
cultivated corn-fields, presented here and there a few demi-oases in 
the desert of black-jacks, through which we were jogging; there 
was no breeze in the forest, but there was note of preparation 
among the white and sable-silvered clouds aloft, that now sent a 
heavy rain-drop pashing in our faces, and now woke the woods 
with rattling peals of thunder. But what cared we for shower or 
bolt? We were vagabondizing among the knobs; and, by and by, | 
we should be under the canopy of the cave, deep in vaults where the 
rain beats not and the thunder is never heard. We are even now 
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riding over its labyrinthine halls ; each of these rocky hills is arch- 
ed over one of its gloomy vaults; and it is ina glen upon the 
side of the very knob on whose flat, plain-like summit we are now 
coursing to our journey’s end, we are to find its darksome portals. 
Under this mouldering stile of logs, where we leave our Rozinantes, 
rejoiced to escape their excruciating backs, under this venerable, 
rickety porch, where we pause a moment to look around, at a depth 
of a hundred feet below, is one of the hugest chambers of the cave. 
The guide prepares his iron torches, his bucket of oil—or, to speak 
less poetically, his bucket of lard ; for here the fat of Leviathan is 
unknown—his basket of provisions; while we, exhorting him to de- 
spatch, set off to explore the mysteries of the glen, the redoubtable 
Cave-Hollow, ourselves. 

But first let us seduce honest Bull, the great dog that has been 
wagging his tail at us in token of friendship, to lead us to the ca- 
vern. “You may get him into the Hollow,” quoth the guide nod- 
ding his head ; “but you won’t get him into the cave; because 
dogs are exactly the people that won’t go in, no way you can fix 
it; they have a horror of it.”—Verily, after we had got in our- 
selves, and seen the last glimmer of fading daylight swallowed up 
in midnight gloom, we began to think Bull’s discretion not so very 
extraordinary. ‘There actually is a point at which dogs begin to 
think of themselves in preference to their masters. We once saw 
a hulking cur, who boasted the same name Bull—as all big dogs ex- 
cept Newfoundland ones do—attempt to follow his master over the 
bridge above the Falls of Niagara. It was a fine sunshiny day, 
and Bull being in a joyous humour, had galloped a hundred yards 
or so along the bridge, without much thinking of where he was or 
whither going. But on a sudden the idea struck his mind, or what- 
ever part of him served for mind ; he stopped, appked his nose to a 
crack in the planks, and made a dead set at the horrible green and 
white billows shooting beneath. “Come on, Bull!” cried his mas- 
ter from afar. “If 1 do,” said Bull, “I wish I may » not that 
he actually said so much in words, but it was written in his eye. 
His tail fell, his ears began to rise, he stole a sidelong look at the 
waters above and the waters below ; and planted himself in the cen- 
tre of the bridge, from which he refused to budge, except upon hard 
jostling even to let ourself get by. His master called again and 
again ; and we believe Bull made some small effort to advance, 
stepping slowly and carefully forward as if treading upon eggs. 
He did not, however, proceed far; and when we saw him last, he 
had come to a second stand, and was again surveying the boiling 
surges through the gaps of the planks, looking volumes of mute 
terror and perplexity. How he ever got to firm land again we 
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know not; for he was evidently as much afraid to return as to 
advance. 

Were there indeed such horrors in the Mammoth Cave as should 
make a dog a coward on instinct? The thought sharpened our 
expectations, and we were the more eager to make its acquaintance. 

And now let us descend the Cave-Hollow,—a ravine that begins 
a mere gully at first, but widening and deepening as you proceed, 
becomes at last, on the banks of the river, half a mile to the west, a 
valley that might almost be called spacious. It is bounded by 
ledges of calcareous rock overlaid by sandstone, which, in some 
places assume the appearance of precipices, and in others are piled 
together in loose blocks. Along the line of wall thus bounding the 
valley, spring tall oak-trees and chestnuts, rooted among the rocks ; 
while elms and walnuts, maples and papaws, and a thousand other 
trees with vines, weeds, brambles, and many a glaring wild-flower, 
occupy the depths of the hollow, shutting it out almost as much 
from the blue heaven above as its rocky walls seclude it from the 
habitable earth around. A brook that runs when the clouds run, 
and at no other period, has ploughed a rugged channel down one 
side of the glen; and along its banks or in its parched bed, as 
seems most convenient, we make our way, looking for the cave, 
which refuses to be found; hiding from the sun, which, however, 
neither the scudding thunder-clouds nor the embowering tree-tops 
can wholly keep from our visages; and sighing for something to 
“allay the burning quality” of the atmosphere, some cool breeze 
stirred by the wing of Favonius from fountain-side or brim, some— 
But soft! we have our wish ; a cool breeze does at last breathe over 
our cheeks ; it rolls a gentle and invisible stream, a river of air, 
down the valley. On that grassy terrace above, we shall enjoy it. 
On that grassy terrace we step, and the cave yawns before us; the 
breeze, at first so cool, and now so icy, comes from its marble jaws ; 
it is the breath of the monster. 

How dark, how dismal, how dreary! The platform sinks ab. 
ruptly under your feet, forming a steep and broken declivity of thirty 
or more feet in descent, and as much in width. From the bottom 
of the abyss thus formed, springs an arch, whose top is on a level 
lower even than your feet, while the massive rock that crowns it is 
on a plane which you can still overlook. The cave is therefore 
under your feet; you look down upon it ; it is subterraneous even 
at its entrance ; and this is a circumstance which adds double solem- 
nity and horror to its appearance. In other respects its aspect is 
haggard and ghastly in the extreme. The gray rocks, consisting of 
thick horizontal plates, forming ledges and galleries along the sides ; 
the long grasses, the nodding ferns, the green mosses and lichens, tnat 
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have fastened among their crannies; the pit immediately under the 
spring of the arch, loosely choaked with beams, planks, earth and 
stones ; the stream of crystal water, oozing from the mosses on the 
face of the crowning rock, and falling with a wild pattering sound 
upon the ruins below ; the dismal blackness of the vacuity, in which 
objects are obscurely traced only for a few fathoms ; and the ever- 
breathing blast, so cold, so strange, so sepulchre-like ; form together 
a picture of desolation and gloom inconceivably awful and repelling. 
Indeed, instances not unfrequently occur where visitors are so 
much overcome by its appearance, as to fall back upon their in- 
stincts, like honest Bull the dog, and refuse to enter it altogether. 
A singular addition is given to its dreariness by the presence of se- 
veral mouldering beams of wood stretched across the mouth from 
ledge to ledge ; and two tottering chimneys of stone, behind the cot- 
ton-wood tree on the right hand, the ruins of old saltpetre works, the 
manufacture of which villanous compound, in the last war, was car- 
ried on to a great extent in the cave. But peace came, and with 
it those curses of trade, low prices, by which the manufacturers 
were scattered to the winds, and the Mammoth Cave again left to 
its solitude. But that is its proper condition. A city at Niagara, 
a factory in the Mammoth Cave, are consummations of enterprizing 
ambition only to be hoped for by men whose hearts are of gold and 
silver, and their nerves and brains of the dross thereof. , 
How dark, how dismal, how dreary! One would think that no 
living creature, save man alone, the lover of romance and adventure, 
would willingly enter this horrible pit. Yet a swallow has built her 
nest under the grim arch; and as she darts with flashing wing through 
the thin waters of the falling brook, and turns gamesomely about, and 
darts through them again and again, her twittering cries are as full 
of jocund mirth as of music. What is it to her that all around is 
darkness, fear, and desolation? The chirping of her young from 
the shattered roof makes the cave her paradise. And that little 
lizard, striped with azure and scarlet, that dances around the trunk 
of the stunted crab-apple growing on the face of the descent,—the 
most beautiful, delicate, graceful, resplendent, mischievous little ras- 
cal our eyes ever beheld—he mocks us, but he will not let us catch 
him !—there is something here, though what we know not, to make 
the chill, moist entrance of the cave more delightful even to him than 
the gray, heated rocks above, where his comrades are basking. And 
yet the lizard and swallow are frisking at the mouth of a sepulchre. 
The nitre taken from this cave was dug from among the bones of 
buried Indians. If we can believe the account of those who should 
know best, many a generation of dead men sleeps among the vaults 
of the Mammoth Cave. Perhaps this thought, busy in the mind of 
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the visiter, invests its aspect with a more awful solemnity than it 
really possesses. 

But let us descend. The guide has arrived; the swinging torches 
are tied each to its staff, and lighted; our canteens are filled from 
the trough that receives the crystal brook, and all is ready for the 
subterranean journey. Enter the mighty portal,— 


Arch’d so high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to —— 


the gloom. How ragged and shivered is the broken roof above, as if 
those aforesaid giants with the “ turbands” on had been employed to 
rough-hew the arch. But the floor is firm, dry, smooth clay ; so far 
we owe thanks to the nitre-diggers, who have constructed a path— 
it almost might be called a carriage-road—half a mile into the cave. 

Over this path, ringing with sonorous clang to every footstep, 
facing full to the east—yet what an east! an Orient that never 
knew a dawn—the thunder roaring behind us, (for the storm has at 
last burst,) and the gust of the cave murmuring hollow in front, we 
trudge along, until, sixty paces from the dripping-spring, we find 
ourselves at the Narrows, where the roof is but seven or eight 
feet high, and the width of the cave not much greater. The 
passage has been still further contracted by a wall built up by 
the miners, leaving only a narrow door-way, that was formerly 
provided with a leaf to exclude the cold air of winter. Here, 
if the nervous visiter has not been appalled at the entrance, 
he will perhaps be dismayed by the furious blast rushing like 
a winter tempest through the door. Its strength is indeed as. 
tonishing. It deprives him of breath, and, what is worse, of light ; 
the torches are blown out; they are relighted and again extinguish- 
ed; we must grope our way through in the dark, and trust to flint 
and steel. It is done; once through the narrow door, and the wind 
appals no longer. ll is calm and still a few feet within the wall ; 
it is only at the contracted gap that we feel the fury of the current. 
In the winter, or at any other period of cold weather, the blast is 
reversed; the current is then inwards. 

There are numerous caves in America, as well as in other parts 
of the world, which exhibit the phenomena of the blast; and this has 
usually been reckoned one of their chief wonders. It has given rise 
among philosophers to a deal of fanciful theory, which, perhaps, 
would never have been indulged in had not observers in the first 
place mystified the whole subject by recording facts that only exist. 
ed in their imagination. Thus, some caves are said to blow in and 
out, without much regard to the state of the weather; a wonder 
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which was only to be explained by supposing the existence of inter- 
mitting fountains,—that is, of vast pools alternately rising and fall. 
ing, and so, by increasing or diminishing the space within, expelling 
or inhaling the air; while others again were reported to blow out 
perpetuaily,—as in the case of the cave at the Panther Gap in Vir- 
ginia, described by Mr. Jefferson. This cave Mr. Jefferson, we think, 
could never have seen, as he describes it (in very loose terms, it 
must be confessed,) as having an entrance “of about one hundred 
feet diameter ;” whereas all travellers represent the outlet as being 
quite small. Allowing that he describes it on mere hearsay, we need 
attach no great weight to his assertion, that the current “is strong- 
est in dry, frosty weather, and weakest in long spells of rain.” That 
it does blow in the summer, is well ascertained ; that it blows at all in 
winter, we feel strongly disposed to doubt, having heard that part of 
the story contradicted by a person residing in the neighbourhood of 
the Gap. Our opinion is, that all caves of any magnitude blow ; 
that the blast becomes perceptible only when the outlet is very small ; 
that it is in all caves alike—the blast being outward in hot, and in- 
ward in cold weather ; and that to understand the mystery, nothing 
more is required than to place a candle in a door communicating 
betwixt a very warm and a very cold room, holding it first near the 
floor, when a cold current will be seen rushing into the warm room, 
and then near the lintel, where a warm current will be found rushing 
out. In other words, we think that there is a double current flowing, 
Mediterranean-wise, at the mouth of every cave, and flowing al- 
ways, except when the temperatures within and without are the 
same ;—a cold current at the bottom rushing out in summer, and in, 
in winter, and a warm one above flowing in the contrary direction, 
a perpetual circulation of air being thus kept up. This is an idea, 
which, being too simple and natural to be readily conceived, did not 
occur to us when it was in our power to verify or disprove it at 
the Mammoth Cave, as we had many opportunities to do. Our 
mind, in fact, on all such occasions, was engaged with a sublimer 
idea. We thought of musical strings—a great Molian lyre— 
stretched across the door, and waked to majestic music by the 
breath of the cave—such solemn strains as were poured by the 
« ingenious instrument” of Belarius over the dying Imogen. 

But we have passed the windy gap, and are in the cave, where all 
is silence and tranquillity. ‘Ihe thunder is still raving in the upper 
air, but its peals already come faintly to the ear: a few more steps, 
and they will be inaudible. With a rock a hundred feet thick over 
our heads, we can defy their fury, and forget it. Armies of a hun. 
dred thousand men might fight a Waterloo on the hills above, and 
we know nothing of it. At least, we should hear neither drum nor 
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trumpet, nor sound of artillery ; though cascades of blood falling 
where we are to find only cascades of water, might impart the hi- 
deous secret. Our torches are relighted, making each 


A little glooming light, much like a shade,” 


which we take care to direct to the sounding floor, to watch our 
footing, satisfied, after one or two eager efforts to penetrate the 
gloom that has now invested us, that nothing is to be seen until we 
have got our cave eyes. We catch, to be sure, a dim glance, now 
and then, of a low roof almost touching our heads, of two rugged 
walls that are ever and anon rude to our elbows, one of them—that 
is, one of the walls—the workmanship of Nature herself, though of 
Nature in no pains.taking mood, the other piled up on the left hand 
by the nitre-diggers of old, who were thus wont to dispose of the 
loose rocks that came in their way. You are sensible you are 
thridding a path as narrow as the road of Honour,— 


** A strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast ;” 


and you begin to have your doubts whether the Mammoth is, after 
all, all it has been cracked up to be. You get tired even of admir. 
ing the musical ringing of the guide’s footsteps on the hard earthen 
floor ; you are sure you have trudged a quarter of a mile already 
(the guide assures you, half a mile,) along this dismal, low, narrow, 
stupid passage; you become impatient ; you demand “if there is 
nothing better to be seen ;” and the guide, answering by bidding 
you look to your footing—which, however, you are doing of your 
own accord, the path having suddenly become broken,—at last di- 
rects you to pause, and look around.—What now do you see ? 
What now do we see? Midnight—the blackness of darkness— 
nothing! Where are we? where is the wall we were lately elbow- 
ing out of the way? It has vanished, it is lost; we are walled in 
by darkness, and darkness canopies us above. Look again ; swing 
your torches aloft! Ay, now you can see it, far up, a hundred feet 
above your head, a gray ceiling rolling dimly away like a cloud; 
and heavy buttresses bending under the weight, curling and toppling 
over their base, begin to project theif enormous masses from the 
shadowy wall. How vast, how solemn, how awful! And how silent, 
how dreadfully silent! The little bells of the brain are ringing in 
your ears; you hear nothing else, not even a sigh of air, not even 
the echo of a drop of water falling from the roof. The guide tri- 
umphs in your looks of amazement and awe, he takes advantage of 
your feelings all so solemn and romantic :—“'Them that says the 
Mammoth an’t a rale tear-cat, don’t know nothing about it !”— 
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With which truly philosophic interjection, he falls to work on cer- 
tain old wooden ruins, to you yet invisible, and builds a brace or 
two of fires ; by the aid of which you begin to have a better con- 
ception of the scene around you. You are in the vestibule, or anti- 
chamber, to which the spacious entrance of the cave and the narrow 
passage that succeeds it, should be considered the mere gateway 
and covered approach. It is a basilica of an oval figure, two hun- 
dred feet in length by one hundred and fifty wide, with a roof, 
which is as flat and level as if finished by the trowel of the plas- 
terer, of fifty or sixty, or even more, feet in height. Two passages, 
each a hundred feet in width, open into it at its opposite extremi- 
ties, but in right angles to each other; and as they preserve a 
straight course for five or six hundred feet, with the same flat roof 
common to each, the appearance to the eye is that of a vast hall in 
shape of the letter L, expanded at the angle, both branches being 
five hundred feet long by a hundred wide. The passage on the 
right hand is the great bat room; that in front, the beginning 
of the grand gallery, or the main cavern itself. ‘The whole of this 
prodigious space is covered by a single rock, in which the eye can 
detect no break or interruption, save at its borders where is a broad 
sweeping cornice, traced in horizontal panel-work, exceedingly 
noble and regular ; and not a single pier or pillar of any kind con- 
tributes to support it. It needs no support; it is like the arched 
and ponderous roof of the poet’s mausoleum, 


“ By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable.” 


The floor is exceedingly irregular, consisting of vast heaps of the 
nitrous earth, and of the ruins of the hoppers, or vats, composed of 
heavy planking, in which the miners were accustomed to leach it. 
This hall was, in fact, one of their chief factory rooms. Before 
their day, it was a cemetery ; and here they disinterred many a 
mouldering skeleton, belonging, it seems, to that gigantic eight or 
nine foot race of men of past days, whose jaw-bones so many thou- 
sand veracious persons have clapped over their own, like horse- 
collars, without laying by a single one to convince the soul of scep- 
ticism. 

Such is the vestibule of the Mammoth Cave—a hall which hun- 
dreds of visitors have passed through without being conscious of its 
existence. The path leading into the grand gallery hugs the wall 
on the left hand, and is, besides, in a hollow flanked on the right 
hand by lofty mounds of earth, which the visiter, if he looks at them 
at all, as he will scarcely do at so early a period after entering, will 
readily suppose to be the opposite walls. Those who enter the bat 
rooms—into which flying visitors are seldom conducted—will in- 
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deed have some faint suspicion for a moment that they are passing 
through infinite space ; but the walls of the cave being so dark as 
not to reflect one single ray of light from the dim torches, and a 
greater number being necessary to disperse the gloom than are 
usually employed, they will still remain in ignorance of the gran- 
deur around them. In an attempt which we made to secure a 
drawing of the vestibule, we had it lighted up with a dozen or more 
torches and flambeaux, aud two or three bonfires beside ; but still 
the obscurity was so great that it was necessary, in sketching any 
one part, to have the torches for the time held before it. It was, 
in fact, impossible to light it up so as to embrace all its striking 
features in one view. We saw enough of it, however, to determine 
its quality. It possesses not one particle of beauty; but its gran- 
deur, its air of desolation combined with majesty, are unspeakably 
impressive. 

But let us enter the bat rooms—the big bat room and the little 
one—the latter being a narrow branch of the former, remarkable 
only for its two pits, one of which, the crevice pit, is the deepest 
that has been measured in the whole cave. The big bat room is 
about the third of a mile long, counting from its entrance, which is 
not a half a mile, but just three hundred yards from the mouth of 
the cave. It is interesting only from its width and height, which it 
preserves nearly to the end unimpaired. It terminates in mounds 
of massive sand-stone, that, with the assistance of water ever drip. 
ping through them, ‘have crushed in the roof, leaving a shadowy 
dome above them. The little bat room opens in its left wall, six or 
seven hundred feet from the vestibule. It is long, winding, low, 
and deep ; and was once the bed of a torrent that has worn its 
walls into a thousand figures, with numerous winding holes which 
lead perhaps into other caverns, but are too small to be entered. It 
is now dry, like other parts of the cave, and blackened by age, or 
by the smoke of the torches of the ancient inhabitants of the cave 
and the miners. Within but a few feet ef its extremity, there are 
two low-browed niches, one in each wall, nearly opposite each other, 
the blackest, ugliest looking places in the whole world, particularly 
that on the left hand, which is a hundred times blacker and uglier 
than the other. One feels an instinctive horror of this place at the 
very first look, and perceives a crab-like inclination in his legs to 
sidle away from it, if not to beat a retreat altogether. There never 
was better occasion for instinct. Under that niche, down to which 
the rocky floor you stand on so treacherously inclines, is a pit three 


hundred feet deep—ay, by ’r lady! and perhaps three times three — 


hundred more to the back of them, if not three times three thou- 


sand—who can tell? Mr. Lee struck bottom at two hundred and 
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eighty feet ; but, as in the case of the bottomless pit, to be spoken 
of hereafter, a stone thrown down tells quite another story. Bang, 
bang, rattle, rattle, bang, bang again, down it goes ; now loud, now 
low, now loud again, and then softer and softer, until the sound 
gradually becomes inaudible. One false step on this villanous floor, 
and the thing is settled. You roll over, as a matter of course ; and, 
as another matter of course, that hideous niche receives you into 
its jaws, ever gaping for prey like the jaws of a sleeping alligator 
in fly-time ; and then comes the plunge of the three hundred feet, 
the crashing of bone and flesh, the—pah ! 

But let us sit down by its brink; the guide has. many a wild and 
dreary story to tell, which can be best told in such a place as this. 

And, first, he tells us that this identical abyss—the Crevice Pit, 
as it is called—sounded by Mr. Lee in 1835, with a string having a 
stone tied to the end of it, was sounded, many a long year before, 
by the miners, pretty much in the same way ; only that, instead of 
a stone to the string, they had a young negro tied to the end of it. 
However, this highly original plummet, it appears, was tied on with 
its own consent, the lad being a bold, romantic fellow, ambitious to 
signalize himself by a daring exploit, and perhaps a brilliant dis- 
covery- Down, therefore, into the pit they lowered him; though 
with an effect singularly resembling that attending the Knight of 
La Mancha’s descent into the cave of Montesinos. The rope sud- 
denly became light, its burden had vanished ; though, in due course 
of time, it again felt heavy in the hands of the miners, who, drawing 
it up, found the adventurer at its end as before. Some cock-and- 
bull story he told them, with great glee, of his having discovered, 
fifty or sixty feet below, a spacious and splendid cave, which he had 
walked in ; but as he never after could be, by any persuasions, in- 
duced to attempt a second descent, it was thought he had imitated 
Don Quixote to the letter, ensconced himself on the first corvenient 
ledge or shelf, and dreamed the remainder of the adventure. 

The Mammoth Cave, as we stated, was wrought for saltpetre dur- 
ing the last war, when the price of that article was so high, and the 
profits of the manufacturer so great, as to set half the Western 
world gadding after nitre caves—the gold-mines of their day. Cave 
hunting, in fact, became a kind of mania, beginning with specula- 
tors, and ending with hair-brained young men, who dared from the 
love of adventure the risks that others ran for profit. As might be 
expected, this passion was not always indulged without accident ; 
and several caves in Kentucky and Tennessee obtained a mournful 
celebrity as the scenes of painful suffering and disaster. In some 
cases caves have been entered by explorers who were neyer again 
known to leave them, and around whose fate yet hangs the deepest 
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mystery. Accidents, not attended with loss of life, were of frequent 
occurrence ; and as for frights, they were lumped together in report, 
in the style of a constable’s inventory, as too tedious to mention. 

Among the tragical incidents illustrative of the time and the ma- 
nia, told by the guide at the Crevice Pit, the following we consider 
worthy of being recorded, and the more so as it occurred within the 
immediate vicinity, and had therefore gained nothing by 


“ Travelling with increase, from mouth to mouth.” 


Four or five miles from the Mammoth Cave, a few paces from 
the bridle-path over the Knobs, by which the visiter, coming from 
Bell’s at the Three Forks, reaches it, is a cave known as the Pit 
Cave, though sometimes called, we believe, Wright’s Cave, after 
the name of the person who first attempted to explore it. This man 
was a speculator, who, having some reason to believe the cave a 
valuable one, resolved to examine it; but possessing little know- 
ledge of caves and less of the business of the nitre-maker, he applied 
to Mr. Gatewood, the proprietor of the works at the Mammoth 
Cave, and of course experienced in both these particulars, to assist 
him in the search. A day was accordingly appointed, on which 
Mr. Gatewood agreed to meet him at the cave, and conduct the 
exploration in person. But on that day, as it happened, there arose 
a furious storm of rain and thunder; and Mr, Gatewood, not sup. 
posing that even Wright himself would, under such circumstances, 
keep the appointment, remained at his own works. In the mean. 
while, however, Wright had reached the cave, in company with 
another man, a miner, though of no great experience in cave-hunt- 
ing; and with him finding that Mr. Gatewood did not come, and 
having made all his preparations, he resolved to undertake the ex- 
ploration himself. ‘This the two men commenced, and pursued for 
several hours without accident and without fear, seeing, indeed, 
nothing to excite alarm, except a cluster of very dangerous pits, 
which they passed while engaged in the search. But by and by, 
having consumed much time in rambling about, they discovered 
- that by some extraordinary oversight, they had left their store of 
candles at the mouth of the cave, having brought in with them-only 
those they carried in their hands, which were now burning low, 
The horrors of their situation at once flashed on their minds; they 
were at a great distance from the entrance, which there was little 
hope they could reach with what remained of their candles, and the 
terrible pits were directly on their path. It was thought, however, 
that if they could succeed in passing these, it might be possible to. 
grope their way from the cave in the dark, as the portion beyond 
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the pits offered no unusual interruptions, and was without branches. 
The attempt was made; and as desperation gave speed to their 
feet, they had at last the inexpressible satisfaction to reach the pits, 
and to pass them in safety, leaving them several hundred feet be- 
hind ere their lights entirely failed. But now began their difficul- 
ties. In the confusion and agitation of mind which beset them at 
the moment when the last candle expired, they neglected to set 
their faces firmly towards the entrance ; and in consequence, when 
darkness at last suddenly surrounded them, they were bewildered 
and at variance, Wright vehemently insisting that they should pro- 
ceed in one direction, the miner contending with equal warmth that 
the other was the right one. The violence of Wright prevailed 
over the doubts of his follower, who allowed himself to be governed 
by the former, especially when the desperate man offered to lead 
the way, so as to be the first to encounter the pits, supposing he 
should be wrong. An expedient for testing the safety of the path, 
which Wright hit upon, had also its effect on his companion’s 
mind ; he proposed, as he crawled along on his hands and feet,—the 
only way they dare attempt to proceed in the dark over the broken 
floor,—to throw stones before him, by means of which it would be 
easy to tell when a pit lay in the way. The miner, accordingly, 
though with many misgivings, suffered himself to be ruled, and 
followed at Wright’s heels, the latter every moment hurling a stone 
before him, and at every throw uttering some hurried exclamation, 
now a prayer, now a word of counsel or encouragement to his com- 
panion, though always expressive of the deepest agitation and dis- 
order of mind. They had proceeded in this way for several mo- 
ments, until even the miner himself, believing that if they were in 
error, they had crawled far enough to reach the pits, became con- 
vinced his employer was in the right path; when suddenly the 
clang of one of the stones cast by Wright, falling as if on the solid 
floor, was succeeded by a rushing sound, the clatter of loose rocks 
rolling down a declivity, and then a heavy, hollow crash at a depth 
beneath. He called to Wright: no answer was returned ; all was 
dismal silence ; not even a groan from the wretched employer re- 
plied to the call. His fate the terrified miner understood in a mo- 
ment; the first of the pits was, at one part of its brink, shelving ; 
on the declivity thus formed, the stone cast by Wright had lodged ; 
but Wright had slipped from it into the pit, and slipped so suddenly 
as not to have time to utter even one cry of terror. The miner, 
overcome with horror, after calling again and again without re- 
ceiving any answer, or hearing any sound whatever, turned in the 
opposite direction, and endeavoured to effect his own escape from 
the cave. He wandered about many hours, now sinking down in 
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despair, now struggling again for life ; until at last yielding to his 
fate, in exhaustion of mind and body, incapable of making any fur- 
ther exertions, a sudden ray of light sparkled in his face. He rushed 
forward,—it was the morning-star shining through the mouth of the 
cave! The alarm was immediately given. Mr. Gatewood, with a 
party of his labourers, hurried to the cave and to the pit, on whose 
shelving edge were seen evidences enough of some heavy body hav- 
ing lately rolled into it. The offer of a reward conquered the ter- 
rors of one of the workmen, who was lowered with ropes to the 
bottom of the pit, a depth of fifty or sixty feet ; and Wright’s life. 
less body was drawn out. 

The above tragical incident we have heard confirmed by the lips 
of several different persons ; one of whom, however, contested the 
right of the morning-star to figure init; affirming that the miner 
made his way out before night, and that it was the light of day, 
shining at a distance like a star, which gave rise to that poetical 
embellishment. We believe he was right; it is thus, like a star,— 
the loveliest of all the lamps that spangle the vault of night—that 
daylight breaks from afar upon the adventurer, returning from the 
depths of the Mammoth Cave. 

But let us retrace our steps to the vestibule; let us enter the 
grand gallery; for we have yet much to see—or rather, we have 
all to see—and much to hear. 

The grand gallery is a hundred feet wide, with an average height 
of forty or fifty. Its roof is, for the most part, flat and regular; its 
walls broken by massive buttresses, that stare out of the gloom, and 
salute us with a rocky frown. Fancy traces among them a thou- 
sand majestic resemblances to scenes recollected, or imagined, in 
the external world. On the right hand we see the Rocky Moun. 
tains—the Chippewyan in little, without the superfluous caps of 
snow ; on the left, the Cliffs of Kentucky—excellent likenesses all, 
as far as crags fifty feet high, bare and desolate, and shrouded in 
never-ending night, can resemble cliffs of three hundred feet, adorn- 
ed with trees and flowers, shining like marble in the brave sunshine, 
and glassing their beauty in the crystal waters below. Among 


‘these Kentucky cliffs, just under the ceiling, is a gap in the wall, 


into which you can scramble, and make your way down a chaotic 
gulf, creeping like a rat under and among huge loose rocks, to a 
depth of eighty or ninety feet—that is, you can do all this, provided 
you do not break your neck before you get half way. 

A hundred yards further on the roof suddenly sinks somewhat, 
forming an inclined plane, on which clouds seem to float as ina 
midnight sky. And here Nature, who, in those same clouds proves 
that she is not so good a painter below the earth as she is above, 
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has scooped out a spacious cove on the left hand, as wide and high 
as the grand gallery into which it opens, but of little more than a 
hundred feet in extent. Here, among rude rocks, has been con- 
structed a still ruder altar—a wooden desk, or pulpit ; from which, 
while torches shone around from crag to crag, the preacher has pro- 
claimed the word of God, and the voices of a congregation have 
arisen in solemn hosannas. The services of worship in such a place 
must have been strangely and profoundly impressive. It is a ca- 
thedral which, man feels, has been piled, not by the art of man, but 
by the will of his Maker. But it is a place to inculcate religious 
fear rather than pious affection. 

Another hundred yards, and you find yourself again among the 
ruins of nitre works. The spacious floor is occupied with vats 
filled in with earth, which is now, however, beginning to sink, giv- 
ing to the place somewhat the air of an ancient and neglected 
cemetery—a cemetery of Brobdignags. A tall frame-work of tim. 
bers, that once supported a forcing-pump, is yet standing in the 
midst. Opposite to it, a ladder is seen resting against the right 
hand wall. Looking up, you perceive a gap in the wall fifty feet 
wide, and twenty high, with several huge rocks lying in it, one of 
them looking like a tower commanding the savage pass. This is 
the entrance of the haunted chambers. 

[ To be concluded in the next.] 


WORDS 


Spoken by an Indian Tomahawk, which was lately taken from the trunk of a 
large oak, which had stood for many years in a gentleman’s park as an orna- 
mental shade tree. 


“ Here, where the sunshine broadly smiles, 
A giant forest proudly stood, 

And through the silence of its aisles 
Crept the cool twilight of the wood ; 
Ten thousand thousand glorious flowers, 

Of all the hues of sky and earth, 
Like rainbow fragments, lit the bowers, 
And gave the winds their spicy worth; 
And vines, all life-like, wound about 
The loftiest of the forest trees, 
Then to the summit mounted out— 
And waved their clusters in the breeze ; 
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And yonder, thund’ring in the glen, 
The tumbling waters raised a hymn— 
A solemn one, which echoed when 
The morning broke all still and dim; 
There sat the Indian, plum’d and wild, 
As man would set upon a throne— 
A king, indeed—Jehovah’s child— 
By nature free, supreme—alone— 
The monarch of the tribes of air— 
The monarch of the tribes of earth— 
) The monarch of the streams that bear 
The waters of the blue lake forth; 
And battle, too, as every where, | 
With steps of blood, this way hath run— ye 
This was my trade—so I don’t care— a 
I deem’d it only so much fun. ag 
Old as I am, I’ve drank more blood 
Than all the waters of yon spring— ; 
I’ve cut down life, just in the bud— q 
The Indian ‘ brave,’ the painted king ;— 
Play’d like a sun-beam ’mid the smoke ! 
Of falling wigwams, red with spears 
And tongues of fire ;—oh, then my stroke 2 
Was deep and fast, and gore and tears, F 
And throbbing brains, yet warm with life, 
And mangled scalps, with death-dew wet, 
Together in the deadly strife # 
) Upon my shining surface met ;— 
This took the lustre from my face, 
Until I sought a running brook, g 
Where the pure waters of the place i 
Restor’d me to my goodly look ;— : 
At last, 1 serv’d a mighty chief 
Who rul’d the tribes on either hand ; & 
His days were as an autumn leaf, 4 
For Time had press’d him with her wand ;— . 
But yet his eye was quick and wild, 
And yet his form was straight and tall. 4 
His counsel firm as well as mild, 4 
With deep resolve pervading all— 4 
The white man was his nearest foe— 
The foe of every Indian’s son— 
It was in such an overthrow 
The battle by the foe was won— i 
And ere the chief, whose fresh wounds ran, i 
Lay down in majesty of death, b: 
He put me where no pale face man 4 
Should stir me—Then his struggling breath, 4 
Both weak and low, for vengeance pray’d— 
For vengeance on the whites, he cried— q 
And dropping in the forest shade, 


He gasp’d—and pray’d again, and—died !” 
H. H. R. 
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IMAGINATION, 


—— Ir is an unseen dweller 
In the voice, who shapes our thoughts in beauty, 
And sends them forth, inwoven with its spell, 
To float for aye in liquid and pure air, 
Entrancing and immortal.— 


It is the partial playmate of our youth, 

Who comes familiar linking hands with Joy, 
And sheds his sweet, symphonious spell 
Around the footsteps of the chorus throng 

Of airy Hopes impalpable, and Dreams, 
Which linger at life’s golden dawn. 


TO 


’T was but a strange, wild joy I felt 
The night thy heavenly song I heard ;— 
Since then with fondest thought I’ve dwelt 
On every tone and every word. 


And nightly, when mine eyelids close, 
And slumber lulls each wearied sense, 

Thy music haunts my soul’s repose, 
Thy presence too—it will not hence ! 


For every chord thou’st set in motion 
Is ringing deep within me still,— 

My soul is like the dreamy ocean, 
Heaving at yon sweet planet’s will, 


’T were worse than vain to name the feeling ;— 
Tis pure as memory of youth: 

And when it comes, it comes revealing 
A world of innocence and truth, 


Indulge me then this endless longing, 
Which looks to Heaven and sees but thee ; 
From hosts of idler visions thronging, 
Thy lovely form has set me free. 


For, touched by thee, a new emotion 
Within my soul has sprung to birth ; 

*T was wonder first—’tis now devotion, 
And seeks a purer realm than Earth ! 
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THERE IS ALWAYS HOPE. 


AN ORIENTAL MYSTERY. 


Ir was evening, a summer twilight: the magnificent traces of 
day still lingered among the upper clouds, which were undisturbed 
by the soft breezes that played among the thickets, and rocked the 
quiet birds of Paradise into their first unwilling slumbers; yet, 
often dia they awake in sweet vespers to praise the sunset angel, 
whose golden locks still floated amid the rich crimson of the even- 
ing sky. Calm and sweet as the whispers of the guardian angel of 
the Houris, who lies at the feet of Allah, and comprehends all 
things, while he is sensible of none,—so calm, so sweet were the mur- 
murs of the breeze. All day long had he been wantoning with the 
citron-flowers and fruit, or dallying with the perennial rose that 
stoops over the Gebro’s fountain, or couching to avoid the fierce 
noon, in the folds of the lily. Now the enamoured wanderer, tired 
and heated, but still redolent of beauty, hung above the river of 
Dalgarno, to cool his dry lips, to moisten his wings ; perhaps to 
spend the night on her soft bosom. The bright waters emitted the 
soft sound of wooing as they crept slowly to the shore, while the 
river opened her glad arms once more to welcome her light-minded 
and inconstant, though deeply-loving spouse. 

“ How gladly,” said the stream, as the zephyr melted away in her 
arms, “how gladly do I welcome thee once more to my embrace. 
Couldst thou but know the desolateness which steals over my heart 
all the day when I lie and listen to no sounds but the patter of my 
own waters, while the fierce sun rolls down intolerable day upon 
sne,—oh, cruel one, couldst thou but know all this, and feel, as I, the 
infinity of loneliness—never wouldst thou go astray ! But now thou 
forsakest me : thou wanderest all over the earth, playing the traitor 
with every idle flower. Now thou wilt loiter among the rich gar- 
dens of Alsay, and then wanton on the vine-hills of Alhamia. Did 
I not know that the guardian of the flowers had appointed thee to 
watch over them, and mature the ripening fruit—giving to the one 
their golden glitter, and to the other their ambrosial taste—I should 
fear thee, oh, my spouse! I should tremble for the easy virtue of the 
daughters of the rose-bud, whose beauty, like thine, dazzled their 
eyes. But now my dearest I can—” 
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Thus far had the stream proceeded, when a human voice, as of a 
fair maiden at my side, addressed me, so that the conclusion of this 
conjugal appeal, as well as the celestial reply it must have produced, 
were both lost to my dissatisfied ears, 

“Son of Amanzor,” said the voice in a tone of ravishing sweet- 
ness, “son of Amanzor, I fly to thy arms for protection! Take 
pity ! I kneel to one who never refused mercy. Oh, take pity upon 
a maiden, a thousand years afflicted by the most cruel of griefs! 
Show compassion, and a thousand fold shall the blessing of the 
Prophet repay thee !” 

The voice died away, not into silence, but into melody so intense, 
so thrilling, so rapturous, that mine ears were struck with deaf- 
ness—like those of Sarah when she mocked ; but every nerve be- 
came an ear, and I was all hearing, save that an invisible perfume 
stole from the music upon my soul! Suddenly the soft quavering of 
swift-shifting sound all ceased; not abrupt, but with a sounding 
close. Before my eyes the music stood, or hung, as frozen in the 
sky! Oh that I had the Prophet’s flashing pen which wrote celestial 
themes in words so liquid-like and soft, that lambent flames made 
music round the page; then would I write or paint that frozen me- 
lody ! It was like the fabled architecture of that pile, where Beauty, 
and Virtue and Truth, these twin daughters of Time, dwell in the 
smile of Allah ; and no cloud dims, no veil conceals, their heavenly 
countenances. My flesh had shrunk from my limbs with fear—my 
congealed blood, like a serpent, would have crawled forth from my 
veins ; but the exceeding beauty of the sight and sound stayed all 
my fears, and only a silent worship, too intense for sound, stole 
from my heart. 

The visible music melted away from my eyes as Moses and 
Elias were transformed into a rosy cloud in the presence of the 
doubting, and the voice once more flowed forth. “Oh, Amanzor, 
listen and relieve!” I saw no shape; I looked, there was nought 
but the new-risen moon, and the reflection of the sunset on the wa- 
ter now so tranquil, that I saw the muscle catch the unwary fish. 
Astonishment came over me while I still heard that voice repeating 
my name. The rustle of the dry leaf, stirred by an unseen locust, 
is wont to fill me with alarm and horror; but now, such a confi- 
dence had the presence of Beauty inspired me with, that I trembled 
not, nor even called upon the Prophet’s name of power. 

“Tell me, mysterious stranger,” I cried, “ tell who thou art, and 
show thy form, or I cannot relieve thee! If thou hast a form, dis- 
play thyself before me.” 

“I cannot show myself to the created eye,” replied the voice. 
“My guardian angel now sees not my face. Would to heaven that 
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even the eye of grim Eblis might light on me. But no; none save 
the creat atone has looked on me this many a thousand years. I 
see all things with more than mental powers; I drink in light from 
every source, but I can return none. None but myself and God 
knowme. Stay! stay! kind stranger, and listen to my tale, and 
thus relieve me of my miseries ; for it is heaven’s severe decree that 
no eye shall look upon my face until some man shall listen to 
my tale.” 

I willingly stood still to attend the narrative of so mysterious a 
being. Wonderful and awful as it was to converse with the unseen, 
no fear chilled me, no hair stood up with horror; calm and collected 
I listened while the mysterious tale went on. 

“ To understand my history, and comprehend all the depth of my 
degradation and the exquisiteness of my misery, let thine imagina- 
tion extend its swift wings, and convey thee back to the garden of 
the primeval world. Then a noble race filled the high places of 
earth ; then man attained a more majestic height. The years of 
his life far outnumbered the years of the cedar of Lebanon. Vice 
had not yet spread her raven wings over the earth. Then shot up 
the trees into a loftier growth ; the thorniess rose unfolded broader 
flowers, and gave an added fragrance to the fruit that fell beneath 
them. ‘The sons and daughters of man disported with the willing 
beasts of the field ; the fowls of heaven then flew to the call of 
man’s voice, and perched upon his hand. Then ‘ Enoch walked 
with God,’ as the illustrious Moses hath said. Men who once sat 
at my feet called me the fair Adelgitha. I surpassed the maids of 
earth in every attraction of form and figure, in every attribute of 
female loveliness. ‘Then damsels were born with those inexpressi- 
ble charms which now they vainly seek to acquire. The exquisite 
skill of Jubal was derived from my instructions, My fingers taught 
him how to touch the lyre, till,it emitted sounds sweeter far than 
those of heaven’s own birds. 

“ The birds were allured by my melody ; delighted, they fluttered 
around me as I sang; only a changing note could bid them depart. 
The wild beasts came down from the mountain at my command ; 
they couched at my feet, uttering the soft pur of happiness. Now 
I made the glad goats dance at the touch of my lute. Now I threw 
all the wild tenants of the wood into alarm by the mimicked growl. 
ing of the distant storm. What need to tell how the huge monsters 
of the deep played their unruly gambols at my bidding, and mois- 
tened the herb at my feet with the rainbow shower they sprang 
forth into the air. ”I'were vain to tell how the rose and the hya. 
cinth, the crocus and the mignionette, unfolded their petals to drink 
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in my melodies, and the palm and the orange-tree laid their ho- 
nours at my feet as I passed. ill flesh was subject unto me. But, 
alas! I abused my power over the sons of earth! I chose the youth 
of my father’s kingdom to myself. I spurned them when my at- 
tractions had bound them with the tie of fate; they languished in 
ungratified desire, while I mocked at their agony, and found delight 
in witnessing the anguish of their hearts. Deeply sank my wanton 
cruelty into my father’s noble heart ; alas, that he should see his 
child’s iniquity. One morning he strayed pensive along the walk 
of palms, musing half aloud. He paused, and held a snow-white 
lily to a flame-coloured rose, till the modest lily blushed rose-red— 
then gracious Allah took him to himself, leaving the symbol unex- 
plained. How fair were the forms of the celestial host that bore 
him away! How rich the music that stole from their lips as they 
floated in their snowy robes of light up to the throne of God ! 

“ Though my power was felt by all that met me on the earth, I 
was not satisfied with its extent; I sought for more. Often did I 
look with ravished eyes upon the angel forms that disported them. 
selves in the pure air. My bosom burned with an unwonted fire 
as I saw them sitting amid the crimson clouds of evening, or 
kindling incense in their altars at the first flame of day. I was in- 
deed warned of my danger, but I heeded not the voice of God, 
which then cried from the sky in the coolness of evening, and bade 
the sons of earth ‘ Be wise, be virtuous, and be blest.’ I heeded not, 
but sought to bring down the sons of God, and lead them into the 
snares of my wantonness. I cannot tell how awful the result. 
Thou knowest, kind stranger, the wretchedness which these pure 
strangers, when corrupted, brought upon the world ;— they were cor- 
rupted by my arts!—Then phrenzy played like wild-fire in every 
city, village, and hamlet. Order and peace were forgotten ; open 
riot every where ruled. Husband and child were forgot in the fiery 
transports of these angel lovers. ‘Then vainly in thunder spoke the 
voice of God! Vainly the symbols of virtue arose all over the 
earth ; they were trodden under foot. Innocent animals were sa- 
vagely slaughtered ; sin ran madly from land to land; war un- 
sheathed her sword ; peace fled from the earth. All this was my 
work : I foresaw the effect, yet shrank not from the cause. Then 
came upon me the awful verdict of the Supreme: the globe seemed 
convulsed for a moment, then in the awful stillness, when the hea- 
vens seemed to collapse, came the still, serene voice, ‘ Wander thou 
on, thou wanton one, unfelt, unseen, till some one listen to thy tale. 
Each century attempt to speak, at length thy penance will be over, 
thy wound be healed.’ 
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“No one saw me. I vanished from the earth which I had so 
long polluted. The ground felt not my tread; the eye of Heaven 
took no note of me. No shadow followed when I faced the sun, 
yet I saw and felt the hideous desolation I had wrought. Soon the 
fair earth was changed: hands were murderously upraised ; drun- 
kenness swaggered and reeled blaspheming in the streets ; demons 
mocked and trampled on the holiest ground, the fruits were turned 
to poison at their touch. Every hateful lust flamed with tenfold 
fire. Molock and Belial lit their awful fires, till God in mercy sent 
a flood to rebaptise the world and quench the flame. Oh, could I 
have perished, and thus escaped the wild sobs of a drunken world, 
nor hear the unavailing cries for help, the prayers, the curses, and 
the groans, which almost burst my heart. Noah’s silent ark floated 
tranquilly on, bright with the last hopes of a universe. Long and 
sorrowfully I hung over the wild waste of waters; I saw the raven 
and the dove, which the trusting patriarch sent forth as harbingers 
of peace ; the melancholy days passed over; faith had its triumph, 
as it ever will; the rainbow of promise cheered the old man’s 
heart when he lit up his altar-fire. I aided man, with unseen hand, 
to till the stubborn soil. I whispered virtuous counsel to his ear, 
upheld him when he drooped, supported him when faint. Many a 
germ of virtue did I deposite on a grateful soil ; the counsel of my 
heavenly friends when pure, was not lost upon my soul. Virtue 
and love grew up again upon the earth; unseen I nurtured, and 
unfelt I pruned. I stood with Zardhusht, inspired his heart, 
informed his mind. I watched with Abram. “Iwas I that showed 
to Jacob the symbolic ladder, to prove that all men might climb 
high as they would. Many a time have I essayed to make a mortal 
listen to my tale. I have but found it vain: all fear the unseen; 
the sensible alone attracts their souls. But as I am the cause of 
this, I have scattered arts and letters in the world, as some atone- 
ment for my great offence. They form a bond between the seen 
and that which never meets the eye. 

“The great Prophet, whom thou adorest so devoutly, was raised 
up at my entreaty, for Allah never ceases to listen to my cry. I 
know thy strength of heart, I know thy love ; therefore I fear not to 
address thee. Manfully hast thou listened; and now my tale is 
done, my melancholy fate is over. Blessed, kind stranger, be thy 
days ; blessed thy name; blessed while on the earth, and Paradise 
henceforth is thine !” 

She ceased—I heard no more. But a celestial form, as beautiful 
as Love, stood in the air before me. She was a spirit visible! She 
moved no limb; but at her will she floated up the sky. Then the 
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immortal choir, that sweep their harps before the throne of God, 
slow chanted forth, 
“ Thy pilgrimage is done, 


The golden prize is won ; 
Mount, maid, before the throne.” 


Tranquilly the mysterious being went up the sky, a snow-white 
cloud attending her, and that soft music pealing forth. Z. 


MAN’S CONSTANCY. 


Tuey sat together one fair summer eve, 
And watched the sun go down, and the pale stars 
Come from their hiding-places—and he spoke 
Of old Chaldean lore—the ’wild’ring dreams 
Of mad astrologers, to whom those orbs 
Told tales of splendid promise—or a spell 
Of horror wove around them ;—and of him* 
Who styled them Heaven’s gems, from God’s own throne 
Suspended by huge chains of gold unseen ;— 
Of them who fancied them the spirit homes 
a Of Earth’s departed ones ;—of those who deemed 

ine Them each a guardian spirit answering 
To our own bosom throbs. And then in sport 
He chose them each a star ;—a brilliant orb 
Yet ever flickering, he named his own, 
And one as bright, yet constant, shining near, 
He singled out for her, and prophesied 
How he should be like that same fitful star, 

; Wayward, yet loving ever; worthiest when 
4 She shone beside him. Then he wound his arm 
1 Round her, and drew her closer to his heart, 
: That heart whose every pulse beat love to her— 

He parted the Joose curls above her brow, 
And gazed into those loving tearful eyes, 
And read a secret, to him dearer far 
Than all the treasured myst’ries of the stars. 
He spoke no more in the calm placid voice 
In which he told their wonders; no—his tone 
Grew lower, more intense—his broken words, 
Hear in her very soul, revealed to her 
How much his love had deepened since she gave 
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Her being up to him—her face drooped down 

On his sustaining shoulder, and she felt 

That Hope’s bright chalice had been filled by Truth. 
His kiss was on her lip, his eye met her’s 

With a proud trustfulness—her young heart thrilled 
With its deep gushing happiness—she felt 

Her Heaven was here on Earth with him so loved. 
Their child knelt at their feet, and on her knee 

Its golden locks lay clustered, shadowing 

Its seraph face and its round snowy arms, 

While in its graceful loveliness it slept. 

One little hand was clasped within her own, 

And one thrown careless on its father’s knee. 
They both bent o’er it, lavishing their love 

On it, each for the other’s sake, e’en more 

Than for its own. It woke, and lisped the names 
So sweet for them to hear—and bliss almost 

Grew burthensome. She raised her eye to thank 
The Giver of her blessings, a thin cloud 

Was o’er her star, making its light more soft, 
More widely beautiful ;—but soon it grew 
Darker—and then ’twas gone—while his shone on 
More proudly, while the edge of that dense cloud 
Came near, but touched it not—the omen chilled 
Them both, and they turned from its presence. 


—— Years 
Rolled swiftly on—at that same window now 
He sits alone, and on his altered brow 
The starlight streamed as calmly and as clear 
As if no sorrow could beneath it be, 
As if it shone for happy hearts alone. 
But he saw not those stars, his eye ne’er turned 
To greet their radiant coming—but low groans 
And now and then an agony-wrung word 
Burst from his riven heart. The lovely one 
He loved and cherished faded from his side, 
And Memory is busy with him now. 
He almost feels her hand upon his arm,— 
He almost feels her breath upon his cheek.— 
Her touching voice breathing accustomed words 
Of tenderness dwells ever in his ear, 
And echoes in his heart. He knows that he 
Must hence live on alone. Life has no charm 
To lure him on; his country’s sacred cause 
Which he had pleaded oft with earnest words 
Is nothing to him now—for she whose love 
Had lightened misinterpretation’s load, 
And robbed the words of slander of their sting, 
Is gone—for ever gone !—No more he turns 
The page of glowing poesy,—the eye 


Which rendered back those swelling thoughts is closed. 


The flowers her hand had tended, and the birds 
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Whose song she loved to hear—the woodbine wreaths” 
She trained about that window, whose rich scent 

She prized above all other perfume—these 

All speak to him of her, the very air 

Breathes of her memory. The merry laugh 

Of their fair child makes discord with his thoughts. 
She comes to him, but her sweet blandishments 

Are all unheeded ; she can win no smile, 

And so she looks on him with that deep awe 

Which manhood’s tears will o’er the gayest throw. 


One short year passed—he on that window’s frame 
Was leaning with another—and his smile 

Beamed on her just as kindly as before 

On her who had gone from him, and his voice 
Murmured as sweetly, and amid her hair 

He wove those woodbine flowers! 


— 


Alas! how soon 
Must woman be forgotten! though her love 
She lavish in a never-failing tide— 
Though she be loved again as tenderly— 
Though gentleness, and grace, and generous trust 
And loveliness be her’s, and changeless truth 
And she be perfect both in heart and mind— 
Though all Heaven’s noblest gifts may be her own— 
Though all their value be well-known to him 
To whom they all are consecrate—yet when 
They are snatched from him, he may deeply grieve ; 
But he will soon forget them all—they are 
Cherished but to forget—some other voice 
Will sound as sweetly to his changing ear, 
And no regret will thrill him when the name 
Of her, once his heart’s life, be idly spoke. 


New- York, 1836. H. E. A. 


THE BRIDE OF GENOA.* 


WE now proceed to fulfil the promise made to our readers, to 
give some selections from Mr. Sargent’s play of “The Bride of 
Genoa.” We would state in the outset that the honour of this pro- 
duction is due to one person only. The gentleman, to whom it 
was attributed in the bills of the play, is the sole author. The 
conjecture that one of the Editors of this Magazine was the writer 


* An Historical Play in five acts—by Epes Sargent, Jr.—MS.—first produced 
at the Tremont Theatre, Boston. 
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of some portion of the drama, was an erroneous one ; probably 
founded upon the intimate friendship subsisting between Mr. Sar- 
gent and himself. No one can be so well aware as the writer of 
this paper how entirely the play is the production of his friend, for 
our very suggestions passed unheeded ; and in no case was our ad. 
vice followed, except in the choice of a title. Had any one else 
participated in the authorship, Mr. Sargent would have been as ad- 
verse to the announcement of his name as the author, as we our- 
selves are to having any praise which is not strictly our due :— 


* Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 


Having twined the laurels so freely bestowed upon “ The Bride of 
Genoa” around the temples where only they should flourish, we 
proceed in the pleasant task before us without further preface. 

The play is founded upon incidents in the career of Antonio 
Montaldo, a plebeian, who by his intrepidity and popular eloquence 
at the early age of twenty-two, made himself Doge of Genoa “ to- 
wards the end of the 14th century.” In the History of the Revo- 
lutions of Genoa he is described us “ daring and ambitious, with a 
genius equal to the most extensive views, yet of a forgiving temper.” 
Considerable license has been taken with the historical record in 
the conduct of the drama, but the character of Montaldo has been 
preserved with fidelity. ; 

In the first act, the situation of the principal characters is inti- 
mated in a conversation between Benedetto, a mariner, just returned 
from the Levant, and Tassoni, a flippant young plebeian, who is 
versed in the fashionable gossip of the day. From this interview 
we gather, that the oppression of Fiesco, the reigning Doge, has 
driven the people to numerous insurrections, which have been 
promptly quelled, until at last tyranny has grown secure in its vin- 
dictive persecutions. Benedetto is informed that his friend, old 
Montaldo, has been beheaded by Fiesco, in consequence of his pre- 
dilections for freedom. Inquiring the fate of his son Antonio, he is 


told that he is still in Genoa, but somewhat changed of late. 


BENEDETTO. 


“ Chang’d? When I saw him last 
He was a boy, a laughing, generous boy, 
With face all radiance and with heart all glee! 
He stood upon the pier, and wav’d his cap 
As I was sailing, calling out to me 
To take him with me. The fresh ocean-spray 
Gemm’d his dark hair and sparkled on his cheek ; 
There was no shadow on his placid brow-- 
Alas! has sorrow dimm’d it ? 


Tassonj assures his friend that the change in Montaldo proceeds 
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neither from the contemplation of his country’s wretchedness, nor 
in the memory of his father’s fate, but that he is in love with Laura 
Castelli, the daughter of a patrician. Benedetto is indignant at the 
thought, and the first scene closes with his departure in search of 
Montaldo. The second scene, which takes place in Castelli’s gar- 
den, introduces us to Laura and her father; and from it we learn 
that the latter, who has been accustomed to a princely style of liv- 
ing, has met with sudden and immense losses, which threaten his 
ruin ; and that he is in debt to the Doge in an amount double his 
means. Castelli breaks the subject of his reverse of fortune gradu- 
ally to his daughter .— 


CASTELLI. 
“ These orient jewels lend and borrow lustre ; 
They grace the wearer! Would’st be robb’d of these ? 
LAURA. 


I love them, for they were my mother’s jewels! 
I could not give them up. 

CASTELLI. 

*Tis natural! 

Your band of melodists make tuneful music ; 
And on these balmy and delicious days, 
Their soft breath’d notes intoxicate the sense— 
Would’st never more be listener to those sounds ? 


LAURA. 
Oh! I eould part with every thing—but music! 
CASTELLI. 
Again, ’tis natural! 
LAURA. 


But, tell me, why 
You ask these questions most unusual ? 
CASTELLI. 
Who was the cavalier, tliat parted from you 
Beneath the linden-tree ? 
LAURA. 
The linden-tree ? 
Signor Montaldo. 
CASTELLI. 
The plebeian’s son ? 
LAURA, 
He is untitled. 
CASTELLI. 
Strange that you, my daughter, 
Should be so free of audience, that Montaldo 
Should venture to approach you. 
LAURA. 
Venture, Sir ? 
His preference might do honour to a queen! 
CASTELLI. 


*Tis time you thought with soberness, my child, 
Upon your prospects. You have many suitors ?” 
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He then makes known to Laura, the dilapidated state of his for. 
tunes ; and the conversation ends in the expression of his intention 
to visit the Doge, and beseech his clemency and forbearance in the 


urging of his demand. 
In the third scene Benedetto and Tassoni encounter Montaldo, 


who has just quitted Castelli’s garden ; but on his way he has wit- 
nessed a spectacle which has greatly agitated him, it being the 
sight of some of his friends and political associates chained as 
galley-slaves. He enters, absorbed in an indignant reverie, and re- 
volving plans of vengeance, which have been suddenly excited by 


the sight. 


TASSONI. 


“Montaldo! Hah? What seek you on the ground ? 
A heart, perhaps ? or, do you cogitate 
Some fearful plot against our city’s peace ? 
Indeed you look like a conspirator. 


MONTALDO, (seizing him.) 
Conspirator! Who calls me by that name? 


What, is it Tassoni? You meant nothing? 
Pardon me, I was dreaming, dreaming, dreaming.” 


A dialogue ensues between Montaldo and Benedetto, in which the 
former relates an adventure, which recently befell him, in the fol- 


lowing language :— 
“ As in my gondola, the other night 

I floated idly down the moonlit bay, 

Crossing the shadow of an anchor’d ship, 

Some one my name repeated. Much surpris’d, 

I listened, and upon the deck I heard 

An aged man harangue a company 

Assembled to conspire against the Doge. 

Long dwelt he on my father’s cruel fate, 

And as he reach’d the climax of his story, 

I leap’d amongst them suddenly, and cried, 

‘I am Montaldo’s son, his only son!’ 

They clasp’d me in their arms! 


BENEDETTO. 


Had I been there! 
Brave souls! while such remain in Genoa, 
Allis not lost. The good time will return. 


Where be they now ? 
MONTALDO. 
Chain’d to the galley’s bench! 


Montaldo resolves to make all objects subordinate to that of rid- 
ding his country of the tyrant’s yoke ; and to renounce his passion 
for Laura. He asks :— 

“ What be the dreams 


Of love or of ambition to the hopes, 
The immortal hopes, which fire the patriot’s soul ?” 
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Benedetto tells him that his name will be a rallying cry for all 
true-hearted Genoese, and that the people begin to shout it even 
now in their commotions. The act ends with this exclamation from 
Montaldo :— 


“ The people shout my name? I will respond 
Unto the people’s cry. I'll throw myself 
Upon their breast—I will be wholly theirs! 
The people, ay, the people! On thy ears, 
Tyrant, that sound shall burst like sudden thunder !” 


In the second act Montaldo is insulted by a patrician, and 
wounds him in a street fight. Fiesco and Castelli have an inter- 
view, in which the Doge makes known his passion for Laura, and 
suggests that all pecuniary obligations should be cancelled by an 
union between their two houses. Castelli is overwhelmed with ex- 
ultation at this condescension, and promises the Doge that Laura 
will acquiesce. Fiesco has heard that she looked on young Mon- 
taldo with not ungracious eyes. Castelli assures his highness, that 
whoever may be the inmate of her heart, she will most assuredly 
eject the occupant to make room for the Doge. In the midst of the 
conversation the wounded patrician passes through the anti-room. 
Fiesco learns that he has been assailed by Montaldo, and seizes 
upon the circumstance as a good excuse for banishing the aspiring 
plebeian, who receives his sentence just as he is about to take a last- 
ing farewell of Laura. We will extract some fragments of this 
scene. It is the last of the second act. 


MONTALDO, (taking from Laura a rose.) 
* Shall it not be mine? 
A red rose, in whose cup the dew drops roll! 
And yet, why should I place it next my heart, 
To parch, to wither, and give up its fragrance ! 
LAURA. 
You deal in tropes to-day. What does it mean ? 
That the poor rose should fade is natural, 
If it be next thy heart or in the sun. 
Oh yes! ’twill fade like hope, like joy, like love, 
Like every thing that is most fair. 
MONTALDO. 
Ah me! 
Be hope and love as fleeting as the rose. 
LAURA. 
I would believe not. 


MONTALDO. 
And yet, looking here, 
Laura, I thought of you. 
LAURA. 


What! couple me 
With your sad rhapsody about the rose? 
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MONTALDO. 


Laura! we live in times of doubt and peril. 

As floats the scud across an April sky, 

Now muttering thunder and discharging rain, 
Now parting its dark drapery, and unfolding 

A vista to the gilded blue of heaven, 

So flies the tempest of revolt and change, 

Of desolation, civil strife and blood, 

Over our fated city. Now, perchance, 

The winds throb not, the brassy clouds are still ; 
Th’ alternate reflux of the tide has curb’d 

The chafing, restiess waves, and all is hushed ; 
The pulse of Nature hardly seems to beat— 

But ’tis the calm of the condensing storm! 

Its inhalation, ere it burst in wrath! 

Soon shall the gale hurl down the eddying rock 

In terror to the earth; th’ expanded tide 
Returning, drive its host of white-plum’d waves, 
Like sable pine-trees sheath’d in scales of snow— 
With booming verberations to the shore ! 

Then Laura, gentle Laura, why shouldst thou, 
Thou fairest flower! expose thyself with me 

To the fierce blast, the tempest, and the flood ! 
Why should I pluck thee from thy peaceful home, 
The morning’s dew yet fresh upon thy leaves, 

To press thee to a quenchless heart, that’s burning, 
Burning with wrongs—my country’s and mine own ! 


LAURA. 


Have we not weigh’d each chance and circumstance 
Which frown’d upon our compact ? Ah, Montaldo, 
What is it you would do? 


MONTALDO. 


Who would succeed 
In a great enterprise must give to it 
The unimpair’d devotion of his soul,} 
The undiverted homage of his heart, 
Affections, passions, faculties, and hopes— 
The sharpen’d instincts of his. watchful nature. 
The one great object must reign paramount, 
Be to him mistress, kindred, friend, and wife, 
His dearest idol, his exclusive goal! 
Let Ardour slacken, he is frail and fickle ; 
Let Knowledge fail him, he has aim’d too high ; 
Let Love divert him, he betrays his cause! 
He should be, Laura—all that I would be! 


LAURA. 


Be all you would ! ba speak in parables ? 
Say, love is incompatible with action, 

That you have projects for your own advancement, 
To which this rash engagement is a bar. 

And do you think that 1 would hold you back 
From the brave steep to which Ambition points? 
You should have known me better—and, alas! 

T should have known, what now is too apparent, 
Your love was but a secondary passion. 


MONTALDO, 


Would for my peace it had been! Hear me, Laura; 
I had a father, but his life-blood sprinkled 

The soil where germinate the seeds of Freedom ; 

I had a mother—she did not survive him! 

I had a gentle sister ; and she perish’d 

Frighted by sorrows, which she had not dream’d of! 
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I was alone, last of a blighted race! 

The sole green leaf on my ancestral tree, 
Which, in its utter desolation, stood 

Like an old oak, whose solitary form, 

Riven and black, starts through the hazy air, 
Above the snow which sheets a sterile plain! 
Ah! when your radiant smile first o’er me shone, 
Dispelling darkness, liquefying ice, 

Think you, I greeted not the genial beam 

As the adoring Parsee hails the sun, 

With love and gratitude ineffable ? 

And, Laura, am I chang’d, or like to change ? 


LAURA, 
If Love and Duty may not go together, 
Here let them part; I will not ask the reason, 
My life, my heart’s best hopes upon thy truth! 

MONTALDO, 

You see me, Laura, like the mariner, 
Whose sails are smitten by two clashing winds : 
Oh! that their adverse currents might unite, 
And sweep my buffeted and doubtful bark, 
Into the clasping haven of success! 


LAURA. 
And may they not unite ? What would you do? 


MONTALDO. 
Free, free my country from th’ oppressor’s yoke! 
Hush? There was no one by? Fiesco heard not ? 
Oh! his revenge is like the pestilence 
Invisible, intactable! which glides 
Through crowds, and, with a lethal kiss, betrays 
To death unconscious victims! 


LAURA, 
Thou would’st free, 


Thy country from oppression, so would I! 
My father ! [Enter Castelli and Fiesco from behind.” 


The second act concludes with the banishment of Montaldo, and 
Castelli’s announcement to his daughter that she is betrothed to the 


Doge. 
In the third act Montaldo is discovered in the streets of Genoa, 
apparently unmindful of the edict of banishment levelled against 


him. 


MONTALDO. 


“ The heat’s oppressive. I will throw this cloak 
Over my arm. Why did I wear it forth ? 
The air was mild, the sky was clear, the sun 
Incarnadin’d the wavelets of the bay— 
What was my object ? I remember now. 
Signor Montaldo is a banish’d man, 
A price set on his head, and he must creep, 
Disguis’d along the streets of Genoa. 
Dear native Genoa! I could not leave 
Thy bounds, which compass in so much that’s dear, 
So many records of the cherished past. 
Here I may stand, and say: Lo! there I us’d 
To play with my companions ; in the square 
Beyond, there is a plane-tree, and beneat 
Its foliage thick we rested from our sports. 
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Around the angle of that marble palace, 

How often have I darted from the shade 

Into the sudden moonlight. From that spot, 

The distant harbour flashes on the sight, 

Like an immeasurable shield of silver. 

How would I skim along its pointed waves, 

In my light shallop, scattering the spray, 

The mounting sea-bird not more free and buoyant. 
Changes have been since then ; and sparkling eyes, 
Which beam’d exulting gladness into mine, 

Are dimm’d, alas! no more to be illum’d 

By Thought’s quick flash or Pleasure’s glistening cup !” 


The arrest of an humble citizen by two of the Doge’s soldiers for 
some trifling offence, gives Montaldo an opportunity to inflame the 
indignation of the people, and to prepare them for a new insurrec- 
tion. Ata subsequent meeting of conspirators, it is determined to 
get rid of the Doge by assassination, and Montaldo enters just as 
the Council have resolved upon this plan. He endeavours to dis- 
suade them from the undertaking, but is overruled, and he finally 


acquiesces, saying, 


“ T have embark’d with you, and I must on, 
Towards the haven we have all in view, 
Though our charts differ and our judgments clash.” 


It falls to his lot to attempt the assassination—he enters the ducal 
palace, while a banquet is going on in honour of Laura—he fails 
in his enterprise, is discovered and arrested, and these incidents 
close the third act. 

In the fourth act, Benedetto discovers Montaldo’s place of con- 
finement, and institutes measures for his release. Fiesco endeavours 
to bend Laura to his purpose by offering to release her lover on 
condition of her compliance with his suit. He permits Laura to 
visit Montaldo in his dungeon, where the latter learns from her the 
nature of the Doge’s proposal, and of course refuses to accept his 
life at such a sacrifice. 

We will here venture to give an extract from the author’s preface 
to the second MS, copy of his play. In allusion to the fourth act, 


.he says 


“For so much of the action of this portion as relates to Fiesco’s overture to 
Laura, touching the release of Montaldo, as well as to the interview in the pri- 
son, I am indebted to Don T. Trueba’s Romance of Spanish History. Having 
been somewhat ungraciously accused of borrowing these situations from Shiel’s 
tragedy of the ‘ Apostate,’ it is but due to myself to state that I have semi-histo- 
rical authority for their employment. Never having witnessed or read the 
‘ Apostate,’ I cannot judge of the extent of the coincidences.” 


We have noticed some attempts in obscure quarters to detract 
from the original merits of the “ Bride of Genoa,” by attempts to 
trace petty coincidences between it and some plays of standard 
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celebrity. Had it not been placed in the hands of the manager 
before the “ Wrecker’s Daughter” had made its appearance in 
England, and had it not been produced at the Tremont Theatre 
before that play was published in this country, we do not doubt 
that these sagacious critics would have detected some resemblances 
to that piece in plot or in language, which they would have stigma- 
tised with the harsher appellation of plagiarisms. They might 
have said with truth that in both plays the heroine is about to sa- 
crifice herself by marrying a man whom she detests, in order to 
save her father from perdition, when, by an unexpected reverse, she 
is released from the hated compact. Old Castelli says to his daugh- 
ter, after she is arrayed for her nuptials :— 


* Oh, do not smile, I'd rather see you weep.’ 


In the Wrecker’s Daughter, Robert says to Marian in a precisely 
similar situation, “ My girl, don’t smile.” What a tit-bit would 
this have been for some of the solemn dunces, who have undertaken 
to criticise this piece, were it not for the indisputable fact, that the 
“ Bride of Genoa” was in rehearsal before the production of the 
“ Wrecker’s Daughter” in this country, and before a copy of the 
work had reached us. For the especial benefit of certain infatuated 
scribblers, whom we have in our eye, we will quote the following 
passage from Walter Scott’s “ Life of Le Sage.” 


“Tt is a favourite theme of laborious dulness to trace out such coincidences, 
because they appear to reduce genius of the highest order to the usual standard 
of humanity, and, of course, to bring the author nearer a level with his critics. 
It is not the mere outline of a story—not even the adopting some details of a 
former author, which constitutes the literary crime of plagiarism. The proprie- 
tor of the pit from which Chantry takes his clay might as well pretend to a right 
in the figure into which it is moulded under his plastic fingers; and the question 
is in both cases the same—not so much from whom the original rude substance 
came, as to whom owes it that which constitutes its real merit and excellence.” 


But we have wandered from our analysis, (which is but a meagre 
one,) of the plot of the “ Bride of Genoa.” There is considerable 
stage-effect in the fourth act, which ends, as may have been con- 
jectured, with the rescue of Montaldo just as the preparations are 
Ba ini making for his execution. ‘The following is the young plebeian’s 
| { r i soliloquy while he is awaiting the signal for his death,— 


“ The evening star! how goldenly it shines 
Through the high-grated window! Calm—how calra 
It quivers in the purple cope of heaven. 
Oh, it is fair! And list! the murmuring sea 
Swings the broad undulations up the rocks. 
A breath of air! with what a downy touch 
It oveet my cheek! *T'was wafted from some garden, 
For all the bloomy odours of the spring 
Were in that drak delicious. Thanks, kind breeze! 
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TO A VERY OLD LADY. 


Thou turn’st aside from lighted palaces, 
To cheer the drooping prisoner in his cell ! 
Hark! music! ’tis some lover’s serenade—— 
Oh how it floats and mounts upon the wind! 
(A symphony is played.) 
Great Heavens! ’tis on me now—the wish to live! 
Strong, very strong! Itdrags me back to earth!— 
I cannot vanquish, cannot strive against it. 
Nature with all our links of power and beauty, 
Humanity with all its winning ties, 
Grapple my heart, and will not let it go. 
Ah! [ had still felt ready and resign’d, 
if these things had not been; if yonder star 
Had not so clearly shone, and if that burst 
Of music had not startled memories 
Of all life’s pleasant things, and o’er my soul, 
Flung its fine net of captivating sounds. 
[A different tune is played. Montaldo appears to follow it with his ear. 
That tune, that sweet, that old, familiar tune! 
[A discharge of ordnance is heard. 
It is the signal! 


We need give no more quotations to convey an idea of the lan- 
guage of the play. It is generally chaste and correct, and the 
blank verse is harmonious. We should add that there is a sort of 
comic underplot, which gives relief to the graver portions. From 
the brief analysis which we have thus been enabled to present, we 
believe that most readers will agree with us in the opinion that 
should the author be persuaded to publish the drama, he will ac- 
quire no less credit from it as a literary performance than he already 
has from its successful representation on the stage. 


TO A VERY OLD LADY. 


Anp Time, gray Time, has stolen the bloomy charms 
That once inspired the smoothly-flowing rhyme : 
Oh, tell me, in what distant, devious path 
Wanders the robber, Time? 


Can I not pilfer back again from him 

Some of the matchless beauties that were thine? 
Can I not steal one rosy, dimpled laugh, 

One look of “‘ Auld Lang Syne?” 


A smile, a blush, a tear, or even a sigh, 

Or the quick heaving of thy bosom’s snow, 
A motion of thy form, or any grace 

Which it was thine to know? 


Thine was the rare and secret spell to win 
All eyes to gaze upon thee—thine the power 
To wound and yet make happy, to conceal 
The thorn beneath the flower. 
VOL. Ix. 58 
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TO A VERY OLD LADY. 


And ever as thy radiant form was seen 
Moving in dance along the glittering floor 

Of Fashion’s temple, every votary turned 
To wonder and adore. 


What art thou now ? Oh, heart-distressing change! 
Wrinkled and bent, and feeble in thy gait, 
Leaning that form upon a crooked staff— 
Thy only constant mate! 


Singing and singing the old songs, that once 
Fell from rich, ruby lip on raptured ear,— 

Rocking and rocking to and fro—with none 
The dying strain to hear. 


I think thou’rt still a favourite of Time, 

For, not content with rifling thy young charms, 
He prints each day a kiss upon thy cheek, 

And folds thee in his arms. 


Thou wear’st the mark of every new caress,— 
Another wrinkle on thy brow he leaves, 

He dims thy sight, he thins thy silvery locks, 
And thus thy spirit grieves:— 


Thy spirit grieves and moans for gentle Death 
To come and lull thee to thy longed-for rest, 
Where thou wilt be beyond the sway of Time— 

In fairer glories drest. 


Yet ere thou’rt gone—tell me where I can find 
The robber, Time, that I may steal away 
Some of thy youthful charms,—the like are not 

In this degenerate day ! , 


Who's that? No one! I feel a sudden pain, 
A cramp that seizes sharply on my limbs— 
A sort of misty darkness, like a veil, 
Before my vision swinis ! 


Here is a mirror—what! another hair 
Turned white ? another wrinkle do I spy ? 
’T was Time, gray Time—who served me thus, 
And then flew, scoffing, by. 


Adieu, old lady! I shall seek no more 
The robber, Time, for beauty such as thine ; 
For while I seek, his dextrous fingers steal 
The little that is mine! 
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LETTER ON THE PARISIAN PRESS. 


Paris, January, 1837. 

Ir is but three months, my friend, since I wrote you that I be- 
lieved no people surpassed the English, of London, in periodical 
reading. I was wrong. The Parisians leave them far, very far 
behind. The Parisians, it is true, have not a superior number of 
periodical publications, but their periodicals have certainly an equal 
variety with those of the English metropolis, and they seem to me to 
be far more eagerly and widely sought after. What interest in this 
community is not represented through the press? what intellectual 
want is not by it, in some degree or other gratified? what party in 
religion, or politics, or literature ; what profession, legal, medical, 
or scientific ; what association for pleasure or for industry, does not 
find therein an adequate expression? The Doctrinaire, the friend of 
Louis Philippe and of his present ministry, speaks through the 
Moniteur, the Journal des Debats, the Paix, and the Charte of 1830. 
The Legitimist, the friend of the exiled dynasty, and consequently 
the foe of the last revolution, with its accompaniments of Louis 
Philippe, all his ministries, and the charter, finds his feelings re- 
flected in the France, the Quotidienne, the Gazette de France, the 
Mode, and the Chiarivari. 'The Opposition, the adherents to the 
charter and the king, but hostile to the policy under which that 
charter is now administered, hear their sentiments echoed through 
the Temps, the Courrier Francais, the Messager, Phalange, and the 
Nouvelle Minerve, the Journal du Commerce, the Constitutionel, the 
Journal de Paris, the National of 1834, the Journal General de La 
France, and the Revue des deux Mondes, the Republicans, the Jeune 
Gens, the foes alike of the old and new dynasties, see their hopes 
and opinions, shadowed, faintly though they be, in the Journal du 
Peuple, the Siécle, and the Presse, the Bon Sens, and the Monde. 
The administration of justice is made known through six periodi- 
cals, at the head of which are the Gazette des Tribuneaux, and the 
Journal General des Tribuneaux. Science reveals herself, weekly 
and monthly, through a like number of organs; among which may 
be found the Journal des Savans, the Institut, and the Echo du Monde 
Savant. The theatre has nine representatives, nearly every one of 
which is daily. Medicine has the Gazette des Hopiteaux, the Ga- 
zette Medicale, and several reviews. There are four weekly periodi- 
cals, the Magazin Universel, the Mosaique, the Magazin Pittoresque, 
and the Musee des Familles, whose object is to diffuse, and at a 
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nearly equal price, the same kind of popular knowledge as that con- 
tained in the much lauded Penny Magazine. Paris has six maga- 
zines, whose only business is with the colonial and maritime rela- 
tions of France. Religion has four or five organs, of which may 
be named the Revue Catholique, and the Archives du Christianisme. 
Agriculture has its Lemeur and Le Cultivateur. Music has her 
Menestrel and her Gazette de Musique. Fashion has her Gazette 
des Salons, and three or four other vehicles. The Miscellaneous, the 
de certis rebus et quibusdam aliis, has under the heads of philoso- 
phical, literary, industriel, educational, scientific, and artistical, at 
least fifty periodicals appearing weekly and semi-weekly, monthly 
and semi-monthly. The markets have their semi-weekly Echo des 
Halles. The Cours Authentique gives you regularly the state of the 
funds. ‘The Gratio contains the daily sale of all moveables and im- 
moveables in the great city ; and here before me lies the Palamede, 
the Journal General des Echecs, whose only object is to present 
monthly the actual condition of the game of chess in the general 
world, and likewise of its chief amateurs who daily congregate at 
the Café de la Regeance, and at No. 89 Rue Richlieu, Paris. 

What a giant engine is this of the Parisian press! what heads 
does it not keep in perpetual cogitation! what multitudes of hands 
does it not continually employ ! what vast and various wants does it 
not labour, each moment, to satisfy ? I see at work a thousand minds, 
of the aged and the young, of all complexions in politics, of many 
shades in religion ; now in the sphere of art, now in that of litera- 
ture and science, and now in that of government and social progress. 
I see there minds accumulating and combining facts, deducing there- 
from this and that result, developing thoughts and emotions, and 
clothing them in stirring words. I see them asking of the past, 
anxiously observing the present, and even striving to penetrate the 
future. I see them conversing in the salons, wrangling at the 
street’s corner, discussing in the public gardens ; I see them weigh- 
ing and comparing, believing and doubting, fearing and hoping ; now 
damning men and now measures ; ferreting out motives ; examining 
institutions, political, social, and industrial; testing the elements of 
individual and national progress ; looking into any and every sphere 
of Parisian life ; criticising authors, criticising dramas ; with equal 
grace denouncing, now a minister and now an opera; at one mo- 
ment applauding France as the home of all liberty and honour, and 
again reviling her as the unworthy heir of whatever was worthless 
and inglorious in the past. Why all this intellectual agitation? 
To feed the Parisian press. These are the various minds which, 
standing behind that press, do all its head-work. They are its in. 
tellectual purveyors. In this age they have a busy and a toilsome 
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vocation. They are engaged to supply a press, up to which hurry 
each day some millions of hungry beings for their mental aliment. 
How could your Parisian live without such banqueting as this? 
He must have it at all hours and in all situations. He sits and 
reads, he walks and reads, he talks and reads. Not for the world 
would he take his morning coffee and omelette without a newspaper. 
Does he dine at a restaurant ? The garcon brings to him his potage 
a la julienne in one band, and a journal du soir in the other. 
Thence retiring to the theatre, does he, like your Englishman, waste 
his time between the acts in leering about the house and fingering 
a barren play bill? No. A half dozen voices are shouting through 
the boxes and the pit, “ Demandez |’Entr’acte”—* Voila le Courrier 
des Theatres, trois sous.” Paying the three sous, he seats himself 
quietly to read not merely a score of waggish causeries and criti- 
cisms about the amusements of his great metropolis, but likewise 
scraps of the latest political, literary, and artistical news. How 
heavily would drag the intervals without a gazette or an entr’acte ! 
The newspaper is to him as indispensable as are the actor and 
the play. 

Walk through the Boulevards at any hour of the evening. Circled 
about this and that corner, shall you see lamps in half a dozen trans- 
parent stands, on whose outside you read the names of evening 
journals. In the midst of these lights is a woman. In her highest 
key she screams out, “Journal des Tribuneaux, Journal du Soir ;” 
and she sells them, each and rapidly, for five sous. Now take a 
turn in the garden of the Palais Royal. At either end are little iso. 
lated boutiques, shaped not unlike a Chinese pagoda. A dame is 
seated in the centre of each. She is almost barricadoed about by 
journals, old and new. She loans them out to this and that news. 
reader. He pays one sous for looking through a single paper; if 
he double the sum, he may read her entire collection. Twenty gen- 
tlemen are lounging leisurely about the garden, the eyes of each 
fixed fast upon the sheet before him. ‘The scene is renewed to you 
wandering through the gardens of the Tuilleries. Thence direct 
your steps to the Quai Voltaire, and the Quai aux Fleurs. What 


' quantities of reading matter, of the antique and of the new, are dis. 


tributed here and there over the pavements. Fifty volumes on all 
subjects, and of all sizes, and each sold for ten sous, priz fixé. But 
you can go through hardly one of the great streets of Paris without 
seeing half a dozen times, the words, Salon de lecture. These salons 
are the great central resorts of Parisian news-readers. Pausing be- 
fore one of them, you perceive its windows quite covered with the 
names of forty or fifty journals to be found within. You enter. It 
is filled. Every seat is occupied, and you are compelled to add 
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another to the dozen standing readers. Paying three francs, you 
may frequent this salon for a month. Would you enjoy only a sin- 
gle sitting, you pay therefor three sous. Nothing can equal the 
silent, solemn eagerness with which intelligence is here devoured. 
But mark that ancient gentleman : he is just entering. How grace- 
ful is the bow which he inclines to yonder lady, seated behind her 
desk, in neat white cap and sleek kid gloves, the gently presiding 
divinity of the salon. He takes off his coat and hat, hanging them 
each upon a peg in the vicinity of the chair which a departing gen- 
tleman happens to leave vacant for him. He takes out his specta- 
cles, wipes them slowly, and having placed a snuff-box at his right 
hand, begins the first column of the Quotidienne. He is an habitué 
of this salon. He will sit you yonder for four hours together, por- 
ing over periodicals and taking snuff. He perused three gazettes 
while at his breakfast ; he proposes to enjoy several evening jour- 
nals at his dinner, and at the theatre he will regale himself upon the 
Corsair and the little Gazette de Paris. ‘This gentleman is the type 
of thousands. There are other classes. There are those who read 
periodicals because they have nothing else to do; others because 
they would know the state of the age in general and of Paris in par- 
ticular ; and others because they rejoice to be in the fashion. But 
this gentleman reads mostly because it is his habit. From some 
motive or other, however, all read the journals. ‘The time has gone 
by when the Parisians might be called peculiarly a talking people ; 
they have become a community of readers; and their reading too 
goes beyond the periodicals. ‘There are, at this moment, ten public 
libraries open in Paris. ‘These libraries are each day thronged. 
This Press is indeed mighty in revealing the opinions, the tastes, 
the feelings, the interests of the age. It is still mightier in shaping 
those sentiments and interests. Of them it is, at the same time, an 
effect and a cause. Its power is what it should be. It has great 
causes to advance, great destinies to influence. It is the press of 
one of the two vast European centres. Each day it heaves a new 
intellectual wave upon the mind of France. By it is that mind 
surged about whithersoever it please. What shall we believe in 
politics, in philosophy, in literature? ‘Thousands of these unsub- 
stantial men ask this question, and these thousands are willing to 
be governed by answers from the press. The Parisian Press builds 
up, and it pulls down. It builds up systems, and beliefs, and dy- 
nasties, and it pulls them down. Journalism is the King of Kings— 
Louis Philippe reigns; journalism governs. ‘The French have not 
passed out from their old character. Now, as in the days of Rous- 
seau, and Voltaire, and Condillac, and Diderot, writings work 
strange miracles upon their opinions and their conduct. But a 
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month since, two youthful lovers in the southern parts of the king- 
dom, poetically destroyed themselves, leaving a written declaration 
that they had so done to realize the happy fate of a hero and a he- 
roine of whem they had lately read. The monster Fieschi deposed, 
“quand il-y-avait un peu solides dans un journal, Pepin me les 
montrait.” Alibaud had studied too deeply for ‘himself the works 
of Camille Desmoulins, and Meunier, the last assailant of the life of 
Louis Philippe, yesterday declared that he imbibed a strong hatred 
of the Orleans’ family from having much read Anquetil’s History 
of France. 

A movement in Paris has been a necessary prologue to move- 
ments in all the great cities and villages of the kingdom. Paris 
alone achieves revolutions now. Her Press is adequate to such 
results. ‘The Departmental Press can count but 351 jeurnals. To 
this number have they increased since the commencement of 1835, 
at which time there were but 299. Paris, with its one million of 
inhabitants, has nearly half as many periodicals as have the de. 
partments with their thirty-two millions. The metropolis is the 
centre of bold thinkers and of strong writers. It is the centre of 
great political and literary action, and here centres the powerful 
agitation of the Press, an agitation whose results are not confined 
within these narrow walls, but which branch out and penetrate 
into the farthest borders of the realm. 

Liberty now reigns in France, say thousands. Is the French 
Press free? you ask. May it publish whatever it please, checked 
only by the fear of judicial prosecution? The question is an in- 
teresting one. By the press, I mean the knowledge and the opinions 
it reveals, which in such revelation becomes the clearest, loudest, 
most emphatic exponent of the progress of the age. The constitu- 
tional charter, in its article seventh, says :—“ Les Francais ont le 
droit de publier, et de faire imprimer leurs opinions en se confor. 
mant aux lois. La censure ne pourra jamais etre retablie.” Un. 
der this article, the law provides that any one, arrived at age and 
enjoying civil rights, may establish a Press. This establishment, 


however, is usually made an association with a capital of from five 


to seven hundred thousand francs. If the journal is to deal in 
politics, the company are bound to deposite with the government a 
cautionment, or security, to the amount of one hundred thousand 
francs. ‘The Charte, as we have seen, says that Frenchmen may 
publish their opinions en se conformant aux lois. What now is the 
surface of the circle upon which French law permits the French 
Press to move ; or rather, what is the circumference of that circle ? 
Is it small, or is it comprehensive? An answer to these questions 
must furnish a picture of the condition, authorized by law, of this 
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press, so far at least as its liberty is concerned. That circumfe- 
rence is small. The laws prescribing it are vaguely framed, and 
difficult are they of interpretation. Almost every week witnesses 
a transgression of it. Five days ago,—I write upon the 11th Ja- 
nuary, 1837,—the Siecle, the Temps, the Courrier Francais, and on 
Monday last, the France, the Quotidienne, the Gazette de France, 
and on the Tuesday following the Mode, appeared before the Cour 
d’Assizes to answer for having thus transgressed. The laws of the 
9th Sept. 1835, are those which have most fearfully narrowed the 
freedom of the French Press. The two great ends which those 
laws contemplate—I take the words from the Charte of 1830, a 
governmental organ—are, first, “de detruire, on du moins, de re- 
duire au silence la presse anti dynastique,” (the legitamist press) ; 
and secondly, “d’enfermer la presse dynastique, (the opposition) 
dans les limites du droit du discussion.” What are some of these 
laws? Whoever “soit par des ecrits, des imprimés, des dessins, des 
gravures, des placards, &c., &c., &c.” attacks the principle on 
which the government of 1830 is established ; or refers to the king 
the blame and responsibility of the acts of government ; or attributes 
the rights of the throne of France to any other than Louis Philippe 
and his posterity ; or publicly avows his adhesion to a Republican, 
or any other government incompatible with the charter of 1830; 
or expresses any threat respecting the constitutional monarchy, or 
any hope or wish favourable to the fallen dynasty ; or attacks the 
constitutional authority of the king, or the inviolability of his per- 
son; or assails any members of the royal family, the rights and 
authority of the chambers, or the established religion :—whoever 
commits any of these offences, shall be punished with imprisonment 
from one month to five years, and with a fine of from three hundred 
to six thousand francs. ‘These are some of the famous laws of 
September. Through them may be beheld the present spirit of 
French legislation on the press. They stand forth, another living 
witness to the old truth, that possessors of political power, too often 
forgetting the principles which elevated them, will shake tyranny 
with a cordial hand if thereby they may sit surer in their seats. 
It was an assault upon the press which wrought the last revolution. 
For that assault the Bourbons pine away in exile at Prague, and 
Charles X. moulders in an obscure tomb at Govitz. The tendency 
of recent legislation is to renew the scenes of 1830. There are, 
moreover, other restrictive laws—laws of 1819 and 1822; laws 
whose spirit is severe, and whose language like that of those re- 
cently enacted is comprehensive and most vague. What is the 
publication which shall constitute an offence? ‘You shall not 
assail the inviolability of Louis Philippe,” says the law. And what 
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is an assault upon that inviolability? The Journalist is in perpe- 
tual doubt. “You shall not make remount to the King, the respon- 
sibilities of governmental acts.”” What shall constitute an offence 
under such a prohibition? Last week the Siécle was seized by order 
of the minister. In commenting upon that seizure, the Journal des 
Debats, a government paper too, says, “ We have attentively read 
the article alluded to, and cannot possibly discover a reason for the 
proceedings of the minister.” What was that reason? Count 
Perril imagined that therein he beheld an attempt to prove that the 
responsibility of certain recent public acts rested not on the shoul- 
ders of his ministers, but on Louis Philippe. His life was hence en- 
dangered. Judgment, by default, however, was against the Siécle. 
Its gerant was condemned in a fine of two thousand francs, and to 
an imprisonment for two months. But let us suppose the Journal 
acquitted. Itistriumphant. Still the government has had the benefit 
of the seizure. It has harassed the Siécle. It has interrupted its 
free course into the hands of its subscribers. It has prevented its 
feared sentiments from working their feared results. A seizure, as 
it is called, is no small vexation. It is made by a Commissary of 
the Police. Into his hands is placed, on a complaint toa Juge d’In- 
struction, by a Procureur du Roi—the complaint itself being made 
on the suggestion of the Minister of Justice—a warrant, signed by 
said Judge, ordering him to go at once to the office of the journal 
containing any exceptionable matter, to the post-office, and to what 
other place soever it may be necessary, and there to seize upon all 
the copies of said journal, and to convey them to the registry of the 
Tribunal. The objectionable ideas are thus arrested ere they have 
passed into the cities and villages of the departments, or have even 

contaminated the salons of the metropolis. The censorship is abo- 

lished, says the Charter. Alas, its form only is abolished. Its spirit, 

its vigour, its terrible power, still survives. These seizures are ex- 

tremely frequent. ‘The La France has just been seized for repre- 

senting the laws of September as ineffectual. ‘The Messager and 

the Journal de Paris were lately seized. And why? No reason 
was assigned. ‘The act was denounced as insufferable tyranny. <A 


‘suspected person had then been dragged to prison without an in- 


formation of his crime. Such things, you will say, are damning 
proofs of rottenness in the state. 

The objects of these seizures is twofold: to harass the party 
whose organ is thus seized, and to prevent from passing, through 
this channel, into the minds of the French people, ideas which may 
jeopardize the government of 1830. Behold one of the means for 
preserving firm the foundations of the throne. To keep in subjec- 
tion the political passions of France, her political mouth is half 
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muzzled. The legitimate consequences of this policy begin to be 
revealed. ‘The wrathful heart, particularly of a Frenchman, will 
out. If it may not speak through the press, it will through the 
dagger and the pistol. 

I have said that these seizures were extremely frequent. I have 
said that on Saturday last the gerant, or manager of the Siécle was 
condemned in a fine and imprisonment. On that same day was 
likewise the Courrier Francais brought before the same tribunal, 
for the similar offence, of referring to the king the blame and 
responsibility of government, and also for pronouncing the Laws of 
September a violation of the charter. Philippe Dupin, brother of 
the celebrated lawyer and statesman, was its defender. The interest 
awakened was general and intense. ‘Thousands thronged the halls 
and passages of the Palais de Justice ; and most noble personages, 
among whom was Lord Lyndhurst, were seen within the bar. 
After many hours of eloquent attack and defence, the jury acquitted 
the Courrier Francais. Said blunt Lord Lyndhurst, “ You under- 
stand little the nature of a representative government to arraign a 
journal for passages like those in the Courrier.” Said the Paiz, 
that stern organ of doctrine and of ministers: “ A jury of improvi- 
sated men are capable of deciding only material questions. They 
are little fit to judge on the high and refined matters of government 
and of law. Their verdict does not disappoint us.” You, my philo- 
sophical friend, will doubtless add, that mournful is the pass to 
which that country has come, whose government assails the press 
and denounces the jury. 

But the Courrier Francais does not furnish the most recent in- 
stance in illustration of my remark. On Monday last, only two 
days after the above-named acquittal, the Gazette de France, the 
Quotidienne, and the La France, were summoned before the same 
Cour d’Assizes. They had each published an objectionable letter 
from Goritz. This letter contained an attack upon the rights which 
Louis Philippe holds from the French nation, an attack upon the 
established order of succession to the French throne, and evidence 
of adhesion to that exiled family which has no longer any rights 
belonging to that throne. They were all found guilty. The gerant 
of the first-named journal was sentenced to four months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of three thousand francs. Baron Verteuil de 
Feuillas, gerant of the La France, notwithstanding the powerful de- 
fence of Berryer, one of the five great orators of the Chamber of 
Deputies, was condemned to pay a fine of fifteen hundred francs, 
and at this moment is in prison to fulfill the three montlis’ sentence 
pronounced against him. The gerant of the Quotidienne was simi- 
larly condemned. But there is still another recent instance. On 
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Tuesday, the day immediately subsequent to that whereon were 
pronounced the above sentences, the La Mode, of which Count Na. 
gent is gerant, was arraigned and condemned. It had published an 
apology for acts which a certain law had forbidden as crimes, and 
had likewise assailed the Royal Family. To sustain the first 
charge, the journal was shown to have spoken thus in irony—“ Pro- 
vidence wishes that the true servants of the old monarchy should 
expiate in chains their loyalty and their devotion.”” The second 
charge was substantiated by adducing this piece of waggery, enti- 
tled “ Congratulations of the expiring year 1836, to her successor 
1837.” * Don’t forget,” says the old crone, “ don’t forget, my dear 
1837, when you go to the Tuilleries to present a baton d’Angelique 
to Madame Adelaide, a sugar-candy mosque and a chocolate chau- 
frette to the Duke of Nemours, a pretty paper boat to Mon. de Join. 
ville, and a sweet preserved orange to Mademoiselle Orleans.” The 
waggery of the La Mode was not relished, and its gerant was con- 
demned to pay a fine of three thousand francs and to an imprison- 
ment of one month. A fearful accumulation of condemnations is 
this, and all within so brief a space! They have not, indeed, pro. 
duced a revolution ; but be assured that in the remembering heart of 
the nation are they treasured up for some sad crisis in the future. 
One feature with respect to them, I here note down. It illustrates 
the time. When the Siécle and the Courrier Francais were tried, 
the court-room was crowded, the Palais de Justice was all alive with 
Parisians. The excitement was universal, and now is each day’s 
press abounding with wrathy comments on those trials. When, 
however, the Quotidienne, La France, La Mode, and the Gazette de 
France was arraigned, the bar was nearly empty; the salle-des. 
pas-perdus was still, no party passions rushed fiercely over to the 
isle de la cité, and the sentences pronounced against the culprits 
were almost echoed back from the vacant walls. This is the expla. 
nation. The two first-named journals are with the age.’ The four 
last-named journals are for the dynasty and opinions that have 
passed away. Were all these latter to be submerged at once be. 
neath the tide of ministerial indignation, the age would still go on. 


’ But had the Courrier Francais been condemned, the age—I am of 


course speaking only of France—the age would have felt the blow. 
Its feelings, its opinions, its principles would have been wounded ; 
nay, more, its progress might for a moment have been checked, 
Well then may the Parisian press, as it has done and is doing, re, 
joice in triumph at this acquittal. It is one happy sign of the pre. 
sent time, one encouraging guaranty for the future. 

The above extracted Laws of September, 1835, and these in. 
stances of practice under them, may give you some notion of the 
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freedom of the French press. Compare this freedom with that in 
Austria, and Germany, and in Spain, in England, and the United 
States. To what place in the scale is it entitled? In far less 
bondage than that of the three former countries, it is far less free 
than that of the two latter. In ‘the most tranquil times it would 
be frequently overstepping the lines traced around it by the law. 
But in this era, this very year, in this city, when and where political 
passions are up almost to the revolutionary point, hardly a day can 
pass without witnessing some greater or less transgression. What 
is to be done? is the frequently started question. Remove all re- 
strictions, say some. Let thought be perfectly emancipated and 
free. Let the untrammelled heart speak forth through untrammelled 
language. Vain imagination and worse than madness. As if while 
checks are imposed on all things else, one only agent should be 
exempt—and that an agent, which, though girt not with a single 
sword, nor bearing a single bayonet, nor pointing a single cannon, 
is yet more wide and mighty in its action than all these powers put 
together. ‘The wise question is, How great should be the restric- 
tions upon the French press? Are the Laws of September suffi- 
cient, or should enactments less or more severe be passed? The 
question is one of much moment. On its answer will depend much 
of the happiness of France, much of her progress onward to her 
mysterious and unknown destinies. 

The Revolution of 1830 is said to have vastly increased the num- 
ber of readers. A political curiosity has been awakened in minds 
that until lately had half slumbered. The press has new political 
wants to provide for. Since 1830 have arisen the Journal General 
de la France, the Presse, the Siécle, the Monde, the Charte of 1830, 
the Revue du Peuple, and the Figaro. Among these, you find what 
is called the young press as contradistinguished from the old ; the 
press of the jeunes gens, of the emphatically democratic spirits of 
the metropolis, of the gentry who stalk sublimely about in sugar- 
loafed hats, dark down-hanging locks, and enormous eyes, horribly 
glowering. ‘This is the press which assumes to be the peculiar con- 
servator of political liberty. To secure its immediate success, a 
diminished price was resolved on. The fourteen great daily periodi- 
cals of Paris were furnished at the rate of eighty francs per annum. 
Some of these were even more expensive to the departments. The 
Echo de France and the Temps, for instance, were eighty francs for 
Paris, and one hundred for the departments. ‘The Presse and the 
Siécle appear daily for forty francs per annum. Herein arises a 
question a little interesting to subscribers. If the forty franc press 
can be successfully sustained, how enormous is the extortion of those 
journals whose subscription price is twice as great. The fact seems 
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to be this; the eighty franc press makes a fair profit; the forty 
franc press is a losing concern. Take two different sets of calcu- 
lations. Here is the Europe, a journal of monarchical and popular 
interests, proposing to establish itself on a support of forty francs 
per annum. Like most of the French periodicals, it is the property 
of acompany. The capital is seven hundred and fifty thousand 
francs; the price of its shares is five hundred francs each, and its 
existence will terminate in thirty years. The Marquis de Jouffroy 
is to be its editor in chief, and the Viscount Charles de Pina its 
responsible gerant. Ten thousand subscribers are to be upon its 
list. The cost of the journal for so numerous a list—including 
every item, even to the stamp duty, which for each journal ranges 
between three and five sous, according to the size of it—will be five 
hundred and twenty-three thousand francs per annum. Its profits, 
from subscription alone, including the increased charge upon the 
copies furnished to the departments, will amount to four hundred 
and fifty-six thousand francs. Here remain, you perceive, sixty- 
seven thousand francs. How will this loss be covered? The an- 
swer is, by the advertisements, which are reckoned upon to the value 
of two hundred and fifty thousand francs per annum, and which 
will not only cover that loss, but yield, over and above, a clear profit 
of one hundred and eighty-three thousand francs, or more than 
twenty-four per cent. on the original capital. It is then to the ad- 
vertisements, which, by the way, are inserted at the rate of thirty 
sous per line, that these gentlemen look for the profitable investment 
of their money. It is the source indeed upon which rely, not only 
the forty franc journals, but all the journals of the metropolis. And 
from this state of things it results that every additional subscriber 
is a positive injury to the treasury of the company, inasmuch as 
each paper costs six or seven francs more than each subscriber 
pays. The above calculation, like all those which I have seen by 
the forty franc press, seems to be combined out of most exaggerated 
elements. The product of the advertisements, for instance, is from 
an estimate unquestionably too large, particularly since there are 
eight periodicals in Paris whose only business is to publish annonces, 


‘at from five to ten sous the line. An eighty franc journal, when 


lately interrogated on this subject, declared, that with a support of 
five thousand subscribers, it lost five francs on each copy, and that 
this loss was covered by its advertisements, whose value was seven- 
ty-five thousand francs per annum. How then, you ask, can the 
new forty franc press sustain itself? That press itself only knows. 
There are, doubtless, mysterious agents here at work—agents who 
long to see their opinions propagated, and who are nothing loath to 
contribute moneys therefor. This, however, is true, the cheap and 
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republican press has a wide circulation, and exerts among certain 
classes an influence which the monarchical party would gladly 
counteract, and therefore is it about sending the “ Europe ” into 
the field. ' 

These commencing enterprizes to cheapen the means of know- 
ledge may be hailed as happy omens for France. And yet, perhaps, 
you may imagine that much is hazarded in this remark. You may 
say that hardly yet are the minds which those low-priced papers 
reach, prepared for the doctrines which they contain. This, alas! 
may be too true. And yet methinks that through those enterprizes 
I can perceive a spirit of much promise ; a spirit whose future ac- 
tion shall be for the general good of the kingdom; a spirit which 
shall have some generous sympathy, not with a few thousands, but 
with many millions; a spirit which shall pass from the first and se- 
cond classes, to better inform the third, (a class, by the way, quite 
unlike that tiers état, for whom Sieyes sent forth his famous 
pamphlet,) and to illuminate even the fourth ; a spirit which shall 
ere long burst away from the narrow thraldom of politics, and as- 
cending into spheres less passionate and more useful, disseminate 
therefrom the truths of practical, material, and industrial philosophy, 
whose application alone can thoroughly develope the great mass of 
half inactive energy now in France. The general mind wants 
light, not on the subject of politics, but on this practical theme— 
the best mode of using the industry, and of working out the material 
happiness of the nation. It is among the duties of the press to fur- 
nish this light, and on such terms that all, the lowest as well as 
those less low, the poorest as well as those less poor, may enjoy its 
influence. Cheap, and at the same time practically useful periodi- 
cals, are a sort of phenomena in France. Hence very general ig- 
norance of those new and widely extended agents of industry, so 
well understood in Great Britain and the United States. What do 
twenty-eight millions of the people of the departments know of rail- 
roads, and canals, and those thousand engines of physical develope- 
ment, with which your every American is nearly as familiar as with 
household words? Absolutely nothing. Into their own and their pre- 
decessor’s ears has been daily dinged for centuries nothing but glory ; 
glory in the shape of conquests, and columns, and triumphal arches. 
Hitherto they have been roused into action only by the sound of a 
drum, the sight of a flag, and the strains of a patriotic song. The 
time, however, is coming, if it have not already arrived, when other 
words and other objects are to be dear to them. They are enter- 
ing, in this advanced stage of their existence, among ideas, which 
in the American Republic are the fortunate possession of its in. 
fancy ; ideas whose application will confer happiness of a more 
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substantial character upon the general people, and which, it is 
piously hoped, the press, the disenthrafled and much enlightened 
press of France, will hasten to popularize. 

The daily press, thus cost!y as it is, seems to be so from a sort of 
necessity, since it has in its employ the highest abilities in politics 
and literature. Journalism here is an equally important and suc- 
cessful path to influence and public station, as is the bar in the 
United States. Thiers was called from his editor’s desk in the office 
of the Journal des Debats to preside over the destinies of France ; 
and Guizot has been as much distinguished for his newspaper arti- 
cles, as for his History of the English Revolution, or even for his 
Essays on French History. Thus is the daily press, the leading 
press. Few are the weekly papers, and fewer are the monthly ma- 
gazines ; and as for reviews, Paris cannot produce a periodical to 
which an Englishman or an American would for an instant think 
of giving that name. The Revue des deux Mondes is the largest 
and most expensive, demanding from you, as it does, fifty-six francs 
per annum. It ranks highest. It is that through which Mignet, 
Victor Cousin, and other distinguished literary or political men 
make, now and then, communications to the world. But large as 
it is, each number of the New-York Knickerbocker contains more 
than its entire semi-monthly quantity of matter. ‘Then come the 
Revue de Paris, La France Litteraire, and the Journal du Nord. 
They are still smaller, and have to do with none other than literary 
topics. The Edinburgh Review commenced for England and 
America a new era in periodical publication. Its great example 
did not extend across the Channel. France is still the land of 
merely newspapers and magazines. 

One feature characterizing a large portion of this periodical press, 
I wish for a moment to advert to. ‘The anonymous does not pre- 
vail therein. The anonymous, that shield behind which too often 
may be couched assuming mediocrity, party rancour, personal re- 
sentment, and all dishonourable motives. I will not, as perhaps 
might be done, attribute this feature to the same cause which many 
are pleased to think has created the vast preponderance of letters 


‘and memoirs in French literature; to wit, French vanity. I will 


not too closely scrutinize the cause. I look only at the fact. Very 
generally do I find that these periodical writers, both male and fe- 
male, send forth their names in company with their articles to the 
world. Before me lies the last number of the Revue des deux 
Mondes. I see therein a very powerful and severe attack upon the 
right of M. Guizot to his recent admission into the Academie Fran. 
caise. At the conclusion of that article I am happy to find the 
name of Gustave Planches. The politics of M. Planches are dia. 
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metrically opposed to those of M. Guizot. I get at the true value 
of his criticism through the light shed over it by this knowledge. 
A recent number of the Journal des Debats, contained a favourable 
notice of a new work on the History of Normandy. I read that 
notice with pleasant confidence, for its signature advised me that it 
came from a qualified pen, from the pen of a professor of history 
at the Sorbonne. A very entertaining and graphic sketch of the 
fashions, and of certain salons in Paris, lately appeared in the Revue 
de Paris. ‘The name appended to it was of a fashionable lady who 
is habitually moving in those salons. Operas, and dramas, and 
authors are daily criticised. The criticism has the endorsement of 
a friend or foe. ‘Tales, and essays, and poetical scraps, are con- 
stantly arresting your eye ; they do more, they arrest your thought, 
for you perceive them to be from the genius of Paul de Kock, of 
Lamartine, or of Madame Amable Sastu. Is this as it should be ? 
I doubt not, my undisguising friend, that you will unhesitatingly 
answer, Yes. You know very well that there are twenty reasons 
against the anonymous in literature and in politics, where there is 
one for it. Youare aware that a million of readers have an interest 
in knowing the name, and capacities, and motives of one who as- 
sumes to guide and instruct them, while but the author alone can 
have an interest in cloaking himself in darkness. There may be 
exceptions. It may be well to have a Junius, now and then, hold- 
ing up a mirror to iniquity and corruption from his impenetrable 
“ Stat nominis umbra.” It may even be well to have some works 
of romantic fiction, like Waverly and its successors, surrounded for 
a time by the charm of an unknown and invisible source. But 
should not these exceptions be few ? should not the rule and general 
practice be otherwise ? should not an author’s name be usually re- 
vealed? would not such revelation be more compatible with good 
morals, than is the system of the anonymous? In the wide depart- 
ment of criticism would its influence be chiefly felt—a department 
in which, under the anonymous, vast abilities are frequently im- 
pelled into action by, to say no worse, most questionable motives. 
Why has periodical writing been, in this respect, so generally ex- 
cepted from the other vehicles of thought? Neither the musical 
composer, nor the painter, nor the sculptor, sends forth his works to 
be appreciated without his name. Entertaining the views which I 
do upon this subject, I cannot but think that herein is the French 
periodical press far before the English and the American. I see 
therein, moreover, another illustration of the boldness and self. 
possession of French character. The smallest offspring of genius 
or taste in France bears its parent’s name upon its forehead without 
fear, and, what is more, without mauvaise honte. 
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I have said that wide and general is the representation of this 
community by the press. I have said that every interest has its 
appropriate organ revealing and maintaining it, feebly or with 
strength.* The largest subject of the Parisian press is politics. 
Then comes the theatre. Are you surprized to find such the cha. 
racter of its second great absorbing topic? Be assured ’tis most 
veritable. I speak from my own experience thereupon, for the brief 
time within which I have resolved to confine my observations. 
Every day’s reading has added to my proofs. Indeed, it was but a 
few hours since, that in glancing my eye through the Charte of 
1830, the Journal des Debats, the Quotidienne, the National of 
1834, the Courrier Francais, and the Monde, I found more than 
one third, aye, one third of the columns of these gravest of the Pari- 
sian journals covered with articles under these titles—“ Lastuffe ;” 
“ Vaudeville ;” ‘Opera ;’’ “ La Fontaine et Moliere ;” “ Theatre de 
la Porte San Martin ;” ‘* Mademoiselle Mars ;” &c. &c. &c. &e. 
&c. There exists no parallel to these and similar instances that 
might be named, in the press of any other nation in the world, 
not even the German. After politics and the theatres, may be 
placed, law, literature, science, and art. Next come the commercial, 
agricultural, and industrial interests ; and last of all must be named 
morality and religion. Feeble, indeed, is their note, and seldom 
heard amidst the hoarse surrounding brawl. Read for one month, 
as they are regularly published, all the periodicals of Paris, then 
gather into one recollection all which they contain upon these two 
subjects, you will be surprised to find how little burdened is your me- 
mory. ‘The theatres have nine periodicals almost exclusively de- 
voted to their single cause ; and, as I have just said, you can hardly 
find a journal in all Paris that does not, each day, treat more or less 
of actors, actresses, dancers, singers, operas, and vaudevilles. 
The Revue Catholique, Université, Archives du Christianisme, 
Revue Religieuse et Edefiante, and two or three more inferior pub- 
lications, are all which religion has to maintain her interests. 
Now-and then, indeed, the Echo de la Jeune France, the Univers, 
and four or five other periodicals, grant a scanty column to a reli- 


* Asa specimen of what some of these periodicals promise, I transcribe the 
following from the prospectus of the La Monde. Do you not behold therein a 
moustachoed Frenchman, conscious that he belongs to la grande nation ? 

‘*The Monde shall be an arena open to all ideas; a kind of intellectual con- 
gress, where all the people shall have their advocate, and even their representa- 
tive. To study conscientiously the institutions, the manners, and the literature 
of ail nations, to substitute an enlightened cosmopolitisme for that exclusive na- 
tionalisme which retards the flight of every idea of general progress; in other 
words, to hasten the development of the intellectual and material powers of so- 
ciety in directing their action towards the same end of civilization; such is the 
symbole politique of the editors of the Monde. It has correspondence with Egypt, 
St. Petersburgh, United States, &c. &c. &c.” 
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gious communication. What is less, some of the great daily jour- 
nals announce with their titles that they defend the monarchical 
and religious interests of Europe. Vain annunciation, backed by 
no language, no action, and followed by no results. But read these 
religious periodicals. What do they contain? Clear and eloquent 
revelations of human duty? appeals to whatsoever is generous, and 
noble, and immortal in the heart? words of consolation and instruc- 
tion, teaching men how to live, and that still sterner duty, how to 
die? Hardly a sentence upon these themes. Filled are they with 
cold and ice-bound essays on intangible generalities, or acrimo- 
nious criticism of the Abbé Lemeunais new book on the “ Affairs of 
Rome,” or barren notices of the most barren facts in the religious 
history of the time. There is no periodical in Paris, no, nor in all 
France, corresponding to the Recorder, the Christian Examiner, and 
to twenty other zealous publications on religious topics, which your 
memory may readily recall as flourishing within the limits of your 
own single state. And yet all religions are tolerated in France. 

And now I seem to hear your question, Pray, why is this extraordi- 
nary dearth whereof you have just spoken, and that too ina country 
which daily claims to be the most civilized of modern nations? I 
remark first, that nations as well as individuals are wont to place 
themselves, aye, and to be placed by others, very high in the scale 
of civilization merely, though sanctified by not one jot of religion, 
nor even of morality: and secondly, I say that nothing less than a 
picture of the moral condition of Paris, and the kingdom whereof it 
is the metropolis, could furnish a satisfactory answer to the query 
proposed. With that picture before you, you would doubtless say, 
“to be sure a zealous moral and religious press is needed in France, 
but nobody wants it.” There is no want in the heart of the Pari- 
sians for moral and religious ideas from their press, as there is for 
political and literary ideas, and for news and discussions about the 
theatre. ‘This remark implies a rather deplorable state of society ; 
and yet however deplorable you may imagine such state to be, I 
can hardly doubt that on examination you would find facts perti- 
nent enough, and in sufficient numbers, to make your imagination a 
substantial verity. The non-existence of a moral and religious 
press in Paris is both a cause and an effect. It is one cause of the 
absence of the want just alluded to, and likewise is it an effect of 
such absence. 

With me, you will deem it a matter of serious regret that so 
worthy an agent as that whereof I have been speaking, can get no 
foothold in Paris. Amidst the warring opinions, the countless 
tastes, the pleasures ceaseless and tumultuous, of this all-absorbing 
centre of European life, there is but one voice to which the uni- 
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versal ear is attentive, one teacher by which the universal heart is 
willing to be instructed. That voice, that teacher, is the press. But 
that press pours out ten thousand sentiments on politics for every 
single thought it utters on religion. It gives fifty columns to the 
theatre and the opera, while it grudges a brief paragraph to the 
cause of good morals. 

If there ever was a time when the Parisian press demanded at its 
helm not only a fearless and intelligent, but likewise a righteous 
spirit, surely that time is the present. Prosers as well as poets 
have been pleased to call this the transition age for France. She 
is neither in the darkness nor yet in the day, but moving in a twi- 
light, not, we, trust of the evening, but of the morn. Crepuscular 
shadows are shooting athwart her zenith and her horizon. Through 
them stalk drearily and faintly the spirits of the time, responding 
not to the mournful question, Whither are we tending. 


“ De quel nom te nommer, heure trouble on nous sommes ? 
Tous les fronts sont baignés de livides sueurs 
Dans les hauteurs du ciel et dans le ceeur des hommes, 
Les ténébres partout se melent aux lueurs. 


Croyances, passions, desespoir, esperances 
Rien n’est dans le grand jour, et rien n’est dans la nuit.” 
Victor Hugo. 


Under these half-blighted heavens men grope about for footholds 
for their faith in philosophy, literature, in progress, and in govern- 
ment. ‘To lead them aright should be one constant vocation of the 
press. And well may that press tremble and half shrink from con. 
templating the responsible tasks that lie before it. And righteous 
indeed must be its aims, and firmly fixed must be its good prin- 
ciples, if it would walk erect and with authority through these un- 
quiet and contradictory times. France is indeed not now in a re- 
volution; she is not in the cataract and mad plunge of waters ; but 
still darkly and mournfully flows on her destiny, with many a bubble 
here and there to recall the late disturbance of its stream. “ We 
_live in the midst of ominous events,” shouted but a few days since 
the stern legitimist voice of Berryer in the Chamber of Deputies. 
His words still ring in my ear. I look around me from this centre 
of the destinies of France. I see its King just saved from the pis. 
tol of another assassin ;—I see him delivering his opening speech 
to the assembled Chambers, while at his left hand sits his Queen, 
sobbing and in tears ;—I see in those chambers countenances all 
anxious, and I hear whispers spreading from ear to ear the rumour 
that but a few moments since the peace of all France was perilled 
in the peril of the monarch ;—I see the National Guards excluded 
from the Tuilleries on the occasion of the felicitations of the open. 
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ing year ;—I see numerous literary associations forbidden, by fear, 
their usual privilege of personally congratulating the royal family 
on the same occasion ;—I see each day five, or ten, or twenty ar- 
rests of the citizens of Paris, from suspicion of political con- 
spiracy ;—I see these citizens arraigned before the tribunals, or lin- 
gering in the prisons ;—I see a military insurrection attempted in 
Alsatia under the name of Napoleon, by one in whose veins runs 
the blood of the Emperor ;—I see the courts of France crowded 
each day with trials of men, and women, and children, for crimes of 
the most atrocious character ;—I see the Sabbath day universally 
desecrated, and the obligations of morality whistled to the winds ;— 
I see the trial by jury assailed by the confidential journal of the 
government ;—I see the liberty of the press attacked, the organs of 
public opinion arraigned day after day before the tribunals of the 
country, their managers oppressed by enormous fines, and doomed 
to ignominious imprisonments ;—I see France saddened by late re- 
verses in the field of battle ;—I see her public mind fiercely divided 
and in doubt on the momentous subject of the Spanish revolution, 
and down upon her I see frowning the jealousy, the hatred, the am- 
bition of the absolute powers of the North. I see these things, and 
note them as types of the times. Are they likewise prophetic types 
of the future? In the midst of them, difficult and responsible indeed 
must be the action of that organ which presumes so largely to lead, 
to guide, and to govern. Whoever wishes well to a great people, 
striving to be still greater and happier, must wish well to that organ. 
Shall that nation realize in the future the hopes it loves to entertain 
in the present? will that press, walking hand in hand with that na- 
tion, be faithful to its high and solemn duties? Time, thou alone 
canst reveal the answer. J. J. Je 


THE TIRED HUNTER. 


Rest thee, old hunter! the evening cool 
Will sweetly breathe on thy heated brow, 
Thy dogs will lap of the shady pool ; 
Thou art very weary—oh, rest thee now ! 
Thou hast wandered far through mazy woods, 
Thou hast trodden the bright-plumed birds’ retreat, 
Thou hast broken in on their solitudes,— 
Oh, give some rest to thy tired feet ! 


* Suggested by a painting of Fisher, in the Author’s possession. 
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VIRGIL’s TOMB. 


There’s not a nook in the forest wide 
Nor a leafy dell unknown to thee ; 
Thy step has been where no sounds, beside 
The rustle of wings in the sheltering tree, 
The sharp, clear cry of the startled game, 
The wind’s low murmur, the tempest’s roar, 
The bay that followed thy gun’s sure aim 
Or thy whistle shrill, were heard before. 


Then rest thee!—thy wife in her cottage-door, 
Shading her eyes from the sun’s keen ray, 
Peers in the forest beyond the moor, 
To hail thy coming ere fall of day ;— 
But thou art a score of miles from home, 
And the hues of the kindling Autumn leaves 
Grow brown in the shadow of Evening’s dome. 
And swing to the rush of the freshening breeze. 


Thou must even rest! for thou canst not tread,— 
Till yon star in the genith of midnight glows. 
And a sapphire light over Earth is spread,— 
The place where thy wife and babes repose. 
Rest thee awhile—and then journey on 
Through the wide forest and over the moor ;— 
Then call to thy dogs and fire thy gun— 
And a taper will gleam from thy cottage-door ! 


VIRGIL’S TOMB. 


On the steep hill of Pausillepo stands 

The tomb of Virgil. Sacred is the ground; 
Sacred the gale that scatters leaves around ; 
Sacred the laurel-wreaths, that pilgrim hands 
From climes remote strew o’er the hallowed shrine 
Of Mantua’s bard, the glowing, the divine! 
Precipitous and wild the mountain lifts 

Its shattered summits mid the cloudy rifts— 
And from deep fissures spring the ilex trees, 
With flowering shrubs and ivy overgrown ; 

On a lone cliff, more broken than the rest, 

The weary traveller, ascending, sees 

A small, rude building, guarded by the crest 

Of a huge rock, beseamed with scars, yet strewn 
With silver mosses, like the thin gray hair 
Around the forehead of a warrior old :— 

That aged rock the mountain seems to hold 
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Upon its shoulders, with the pious care 

Of brave neas, as from Troy he bore 

Father Anchises to the sea-girt shore! 

There is the tomb of Virgil !—in those walls 

Robbed of its ashes stands the holy urn : 

Softened yet clear the morning’s radiance falls—~ 

Where incense-tapers should for ever burn— 

Along the vaulted roof, the winding aisle : 

There, like a priestess, feeding the pure flame 

Upon the altar, evening pours her smile ; 

And there, blue midnight spreads her starry shield, 

(Such power, O Pallas, could thine egis yield ?) 

To guard, undimmed, the splendour of his fame! 
P. B. 


THE FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. 


* And lo! upon my fixed, delighted ken 
Appeared the loyal Fays.—Some by degrees 
Crept from the primrose buds that opened there, 
And some from bell-shaped blossoms like the bees, 
Some from the dewy meads and rushy leas, 
Flew up like chafers when the rustics pass; 
Some from the rivers, others from tall trees, 
Dropp’d like shed blossoms, silent to the grass, 
Spirits and elfins small, of every class. 
Where be those old divinities forlorn 
That dwelt in trees or haunted in a stream ? 
Alas! their memories are dimmed and torn, 
Like the remainder tatters of a dream ; 
So will it fare with our poor thrones I deem ; 
For us the same dark trench oblivion delves, 
That holds the wastes of every human scheme, 
O spare us then,—and these our pretty elves, 


We soon alas! shall perish of ourselves !’” 
Hood’s Plea of the Midsummer Fairies. 


Tue origin of those superstitions, which peopled the rocks, the 
woods, and the streams with beings of the imagination, is matter of 
curious inquiry ; and it is only by tracing these superstitions back 
to their origin, and ascertaining how they result from the very na- 
ture of man and his position in the universe, that we can be aware 
of the real dignity and interest that belong to the subject. An emi- 
nent English scholar, has stated the process by which the human 
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mind arrived at the conception of such beings, in nearly the follow. 
ing manner :— 

Let us divest ourselves for a moment of all the trammels of edu- 
cation and social refinement, and carrying with us only that portion 
of our nature which is universal, go back to that period of early 
time when “man first walked abroad upon the new-created earth.” 
We find the human race, hitherto but small, located in those regions 
of the earth where the beams of the sun dispense a radiance un- 
known in our cold climes, and where nature is clothed in a garb of 
surpassing beauty and luxuriance. The inhabitant of such coun- 
tries would naturally become a worshipper of the external face of 
nature: his pursuits, his exercises, his amusements were all in the 
open air, and he prayed and sacrificed in the face of heaven. By 
a natural impulse of gratitude and admiration he would be led to 
deify the fountains and rivers which purified him, the winds which 
refreshed him, the sun and moon which lighted him. He looked 
upon the magnificent work of creation, and his thoughts were car- 
ried up to a Being who was above all, and over all, who must have 
been the author and fashioner of so divine a work. He then turned 
his thoughts inward upon himself, his own existence and powers. 
If these exist, he would say, if there is a God—a Jove—or a Bra. 
mah, according to what his faith might be ; and if I myself have a 
real existence, why are there not other beings of the same essential 
nature, of the same essence, differing only in the modes of their ex- 
istence. This thought would be aided and encouraged by that 
earnest sympathy, that strong yearning after a communication, a 
real converse with Nature, which is sometimes felt even by civilized 
and sophisticated man; and he would finally create for himself 
these beings, by breathing into the powers of nature the vivid and 
strong conceptions of his own imagination.* 

But although the imagination had gone so far as to people the 
external world with the beings of its own creation, still the craving 
for more fixed and permanent attributes of existence in such beings 
was not yet unsatisfied. ‘They were as yet only invisible influ- 
ences ; they were too abstract and spiritual to be constantly within 
the apprehension of so limited and sensual a being as man. It was 
necessary, therefore, to endow them with a form which might pre- 
sent their actual existence, and afford an object for sympathy and 
admiration. The human form was the only one that possessed 
powers and capabilities fit for the residence of a spiritual nature. 
Accordingly the form of man and woman was bestowed on these 
creations of fancy, which have obtained a place in the early popular 


* We state the substance of the passage from memory ; not having the book 
before us. It is found in Henry Nelson Coleridge's work on the Greek classics. 
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creed of all races ; whether they are the nymphs and fauns of Gre- 
cian mythology, the genii of Arabian fiction, or the fairies of En- 
glish romance. 

The origin of those fabulous beings, the fairies, which occupied so 
large a space in the literature of the middle ages, is involved in ob- 
scurity. The fact, also, that two independent superstitions met and 
were confounded together by the poets and the people in those 
times, has contributed not a little to throw a cloud over the subject. 
But by settling first the etymology of the word fay or fairy, we may 
get a clue to some parts of the superstition itself. 

The word fairy is of uncertain origin, but it is generally agreed 
that it came from the East. It is supposed to have been derived 
from the Persian Peri, or Feri; since, as is asserted, the P. in the 
Arabic and Persic has a sound analogous to the F. in the modern 
languages of Europe. Now the whole mass of fairy superstition, 
as it existed when Spencer wrote the Fairy Queen, and Shakspeare 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, was made up of contributions from 
various sources. ‘The first source was the middle age romance of 
Europe. The fairies of this body of literature were originally only 
human beings endowed with powers which they had received from 
the agents of the other world, by which they were enabled to per- 
form super-hwnan exploits. Men and women too, who were ex- 
chanted or bewitched, were sometimes called fairies in the romantic 
fiction of the middle ages. In fact, the term did not designate at 
all that peculiar, diminutive, and distinct race of beings, the English 
elves. It meant something analogous to the more modern character 
of witches. It is in this sense that Spencer used it, and many of 
his “ Fairies” belong to the fairies of romantic fiction. But then 
he also employed the popular English superstitions, and by apply- 
ing the term indiscriminately to the domestic elves and the fairies 
of continental literature, he entirely changed the whole etymology 
of the subject. Atter him, the poets began to cal] the popular elves 
fairies ; and Shakspeare, who wrote the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
after the Fairy Queen, adopted what had then become the poetical 
acceptation of theterm. These two classes of fairies, then, which 
the poets nearly confounded together by this indiscriminate use of 
language—are, first, the fairies of romance, which came from the 
East through Arabia into the middle age fiction of Europe, and to 
that fabulous region called “ Fairy Land ;” second, the popular, do- 
mestic, English elves, which came from the North of Europe, and 
derived themselves by direct descent from the Duergar or Dwarfs of 
Scandinavian mythology. 

I. Inthe mythology of the Persians, long before the time of Ma- 
homet, there were two distinct classes of beings ; the one called the 
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Peri, children of light ; the other, the Deers, children of darkness, 
malicious and deformed. When the prophet came, these supersti- 
tions, which had been received by the Arabs, were altered to suit 
the character of the new religion. The ancient Peri of the Per- 
sians became the fairy of the Arabian stories, and the Deers be- 
came the genii of the same fictions, with some modifications. The 
tendency of the Arabian system was at first gross and sensual ; but 
when the Persian fictions were incorporated with it, it became 
somewhat more refined; and when these fictions finally reached 
their splendour in the “ Thousand and One Nights,” they were full 
of a gorgeous variety of imagery, and their whole spirit was emi- 
nently rich and magnificent. It is from these sources that the 
splendid palaces and jewelled halls, the unbounded stores of wealth, 
and the powerful talismans and charms are derived, which are found 
in the fairy land of European fiction. Still the whole spirit of 
Eastern imagination was coarse, and tended to grossness rather than 
to purity. It is full of a strong addiction to objects of sense. If 
we compare the fairies of the Arabian stories with those of the 
English poets, we are at once struck with the superior delicacy, 
grace, and refinement of the Northern superstitions. 

This Arabian fiction came into the middle ages of Europe 
through several different channels. First, through Spain, where 
the Arabian system was modified by chivalry, and where parts of 
it were incorporated with the European fictions. Secondly, through 
Italy, where the Venitians carried on an extensive commercial in- 
tercourse with the East. Thirdly, the pilgrims from Palestine 
brought home many of these stories, and told them throughout 
Europe ; while the Crusades, generally, brought away many more. 
When the Northern superstitions and legends met with the Eastern, 
they produced that blended and confused mass of imaginative tra- 
ditions, which it is now almost impossible to separate into its com. 
ponent elements. But, doubtless, the greater part of these fictions 
which are to be found in the romances of chivalry, are of Eastern 
origin, though made to conform to the spirit of chivalry itself. “In 
the eyes of the bards and romance writers of the middle ages, 


~ nothing was beautiful or good that did not partake of the splendour 


and pomp of chivalry ;” and therefore, when they described that 
fairy land, the idea and imagery of which they received from the 
East, they made it a country of knights, and tilts, and tournaments, 
of ladies and castles, as well as of charms and talismans, and dwarfs 
and fairies. 

II. ‘The second great branch of these fanciful beings came from 
the North, and were derived from the dwarfs of the Scandinavian 
mythology. In England, before the time of Shakspeare and Spencer, 
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they were, as we have before stated, called elves in the popular 
dialect, and received the appellation of fairies from the poets. 
The Northern mythology contains two distinct races of beings, 
whose genealogy dates from the remotest ages: first, the Alfar, 
Elfes or Elves, and second, the Duergar or Dwarfs. ‘These names 
are said to be found in the languages of all the nations descended 
from the Gothic stock. The elves were of a good and elevated na- 
ture, benevolent and disposed to deeds of usefulness and charity. 
The dwarfs were “malicious, ill-disposed, and inferior in personal 
beauty. ‘The elves lived in the pleasant and romantic parts of the 
woods and fields and on sunny hill sides; the dwarfs, for the most 
part, lived in subterranean abodes, where they wrought famously in 
the metals, and fabricated talismans and charmed weapons of all 
kinds. 

The various attributes given to the elves differed somewhat in 
different countries, according to the peculiar imagination and tradi- 
tions of the people. When Christianity came in, these supersti- 
tions lost little of their hold on the popular mind, though they were 
of heathen origin. In some respects, however, they became modi- 
fied to the character of the new religion. The common points of 
belief that seem to have prevailed in all countries were these :—As 
a distinct race of beings, the elves or fairies were believed to have 
been created by the Great Parent of all, who endowed them with 
spirits, wise and sagacious, beyond those of mortals. They enjoyed 
an indefinite term of life, but were supposed to die at some period 
vastly remote, which the popular mind did not undertake to assign. 
They were believed to have a half-quenched hope of salvation; and 
this thought gave a melancholy air to their music, heard through 
the stillness of night, when they were not disposed to mirth and 
dancing. When they died, however, it was generally considered 
that the mercy of Him who made no creature for misery, would 
provide for their continued existence, and that they would, in some 
way, be brought at last into the innumerable company of his chil- 
dren ;—a beautiful feature of the superstition, which shows how 
little real hold the most uncharitable of the doctrines of the Church 
has had upon the hearts of mankind in all ages. In their present 
state of existence they were thought to possess the power of ren- 
dering themselves visible or invisible to mortals, at pleasure. The 
secret of this power was supposed to reside, however, in some ar- 
ticle of their dress, usually a cap; and if they lost this, they became 
at all times visible, until it was recovered. Many ludicrous scenes 
occur in the old English fairy stories, of poor elves who had found 
themselves in this sad plight, and were caught by the peasants and 
made to do task work, and undertake great promises before the cap 
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was restored to them. They were always faithful to their word ; 
and the peasant who was so lucky as to find an elf’s bonnet, was 
sure of securing an able assistant in his labours. Finally, their 
music, in all countries, is described as most fascinating and beau- 
tiful. It made the bark start from the trees, the fishes stop in the 
water, and the streams themselves stand still to listen. 

No description can give an adequate idea of the genuine fairies 
of English poetry and English popular belief. One should have seen 
them; at least, in such vision as Shakspeare saw Queen Mab. In 
their persons they resembled the human form, but were extremely 
delicate and diminutive. They had the power of adopting any 
form whatever, but, unless for purposes of mischief, they seldom 
chose any other than those which were small, delicate, and active. 
They made their cosches in the leaves of flowers, rode upon the 
moon-beams, and chased each other through the blades of the grass. 
Sometimes a whole troop of them, at midnight, would enter a room 
in procession through the key-hole, and marching down from the 
lock of the door on a long cobweb stretched across the room to the 
floor, would take possession of the apartment. Then the antique 
carving upon the chairs, which was moulded into heads and figures 
resembling countenances of men or animals, might be seen animated 
with staring eyes, and broad smiles would be stretched across the 
faces, exhibiting a consciousness of the presence of their quaint 
visitors. The tongs in the fire-place advance one leg, as if about 
to quit their position and join in the dance. The revel begins, and 
the strange sympathy whirls the very furniture out of its place and 
throws all into confusion. Suddenly a noise is heard. ‘The chief 
fairy waves his wand ; the tongs shrink back to their corner; the 
chairs and tables resume their places; and the elves, commencing 
their march up the cobweb, pass out through the archway of the 
key-hole, and all is once more quiet. 

Then there was the whole court and establishment of the Fairy 
King and Queen, on which poets and people delighted to lavish all 
the quaint and delicate imaginings of fancy. Sometimes the court 
would come sailing along, in the clear air, upon the moon-beams, 
and alight on the tops of the flowers, to hold a revel or a feast. 
Some of the innumerable little creatures would waltze and whirl 
through the air in rings; others would keep off the insects from 
their mistress, by shooting at them with fine arrows; while others 
might be seen bending under the load of a bunch of cherries or cur- 
rants swung across a piece of straw, which they supported on their 
shoulders. Thus they danced, and feasted, and frolicked, through 
the live-léng night ; and in the morning, the peasant, on his way to 
the fields, “ brushing with hasty steps the dews away,” would trace 
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small rings upon the turf, where the troops of their tiny feet had 
trampled down the grass in their nocturnal dances. There is 
abundant evidence in all the old fairy stories, that Shakspeare did 
but embody the popular fancies in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
though he touched them with the grace and richness of his own 
genius. Oberon and Titania are historical characters, and Puck or 
Robin Goodfellow has been known “ time out of mind.” This last 
is a prominent personage in all the fairy legends. He is the em- 
bodied spirit of all mischief, fun, and frolic ; and was constantly ex- 
ercising his ingenuity in the derangement of the household and 
agricultural affairs of those who were either negligent of his wants 
or their own concerns. But he might be propitiated ; and this was 
generally done by the housemaids with a rich bow] of cream or 
some other delicacy, set out for him when the family retired at 
night, which was sure to disappear before morning. “ And if,” says 
an old writer, “that the bowl of curds and creame were not duly set 
out for Robin Goodfellow, why then the pottage was burnt the next 
day in the pot, or the cheeses would not curdle, or the butter would 
not come, or the ale in the fat never would have good head. But 
if a Peter penny,* or an housle-egge, or a patch of tythe unpaid, 
then ’ware of bull-beggars and sprites.” So Reginald Scott, in his 
Discoverie of Witchcraft, says of him, “ Your grandame’s maids 
were wont to set a bow] of milk for him, for his pains in grinding 
malt and mustard, and sweeping the house at midnight: this white 
bread and bread and milk was his standing fee.” 

The mythology of the ancients can produce nothing to be com- 
pared in poetic beauty to the fairies of English literature. Classical 
mythelogy contains nothing so elevated, delicate, and graceful. 
The fault was not with the ancient poets, but with the popular creed 
as it came to their hands. Indeed, wherever we do find the objects 
of ancient superstition endowed with grace or refinement, it is to be 
ascribed to the genius of the poet, and not to the materials which he 
found in the popular belief; and though we are pleased with the 
efforts of his imagination, we are all the while conscious that he is 
soaring far above the characteristics of the superstition as it existed 
in the minds of those for whom he wrote. There is a coarseness 
inherent in the very natures of the nymphs and deities of Greece 
and Rome. Even the goddess of love and beauty, the immortal 
personification of woman, at whose transcendent loveliness we gaze, 
“dazzled and drunk with beauty,” is yet a woman; the flesh pre- 
dominates over spirit; the senses are addressed, and not the re- 
fined, etherialized fancy. Psyche, the embodied soul (if we may 


* St. Peter’s pence—the tribute to Rome. 
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contradict and yet describe, by the phrase) is a blooming, blushing, 
doating, shrinking, enraptured bride. The ancients could not es- 
cape from that controling dominion of the senses, which is the cha- 
racteristic of the whole imagination of Southern Europe. They 
gave to the creations of fancy gross and material forms, which were 
either graduated by the human standard or enlarged to frightful 
dimensions. But the great charm of the Northern fictions is spirit- 
uality ; and the diminutive size attributed to the fabulous race of the 
fairies is the result of this tendency to spiritualize and refine, which 
runs through all the creations of Northern fancy. The poet who 
had such beings to treat of, and who found so much poetry in the 
vales and ballads of the peasantry, was at liberty to animate them 
with that refined and elevated passion of love, which can alone be 
a true subject of amatory poetry. The ancients do not seem to 
have understood or felt this spiritual part of the sentiment, which is 
found in all the better modern poetry, and which is doubtless the 
result of the influence of a religion which the ancients never knew, 
or had heard of only to despise. 


TO A HEARSE. 


Te tt, thou receptacle of clay, 
Thy dark experience of wo, 

Whose are the steps that track thy way, 
Saddened, and weak, and slow,? 


Was it a mother’s voice, that strove 
With sobs of sorrow, sighs, and tears, 
At yielding unto thee, her love, 
Object of hopes and fears ? 


Didst thou a father’s treasure take, 
The young, the gay, the hopeful one? 
Bereaved, in anguish, didst thou make 
Him cry, ‘‘ My son! My son!” 


Was he a brother, in whose heart 
Were cherished tender sympathies— 
Whose loss called sisters’ tears to start— 
A brother’s hopes to freeze ? 
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Was he a bud of promised worth - 
A light of Hope that shining, burned— 
Sprang, but to sink beneath the earth— 
Bright, to be darker turned? ~ 


Or, had his life maturer, known 
What is a parent’s first-born joy— 

Nerved as a father, had he won 
Gains to console his boy ? 


Was it adaughter’s form that led 
The weeping two, amidst thy train, 
Whose hopes have fallen with the dead, 
Gone, not to come again? 


Is it a father’s vanish’d mien, 
The stillness of a mother’s heart, 

For which we weep, when Death is seen 
Calling the loved to part ? 


How many breasts thy darkness covers, 
Full of endearments, blighted, crushed ! 

The thought of friends, a wife, of lovers, 
Thou joinest with the dust. 


Death’s minister! Spoiler, for the grave ! 
Whose tears have not bedewed thy way ? 

When hast thou failed thy own to crave, 
And bear them to decay ? 


But, ‘tis the body which we yield— 
The fleshly absence ’tis that pains; 

The sow! within us lives concealed— 
Its hidden influence yet remains. 


The body to its rest is sent 
And borne from evil, pain, and toil ; 
From sin, and passion violent, 
Pureness, no more to soil. 


Thou tak’st the casket, not the gem— 
The covering, not the worth it hid: 
Friends’ steps are gone; yet still with them 
We walk where thought may bid. 


O! what thou ask’st, we give—we give,— 
Yet in our hearts can cherish more 

The spirits, that must ever live, 
Communing as they soar. 


Thou art Faith’s help! Thou lead’st above 
From what was dear, to what is dearer: 

There, are the spirits whom we love— 
There, musing, we are nearer. 
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The tottering widow at the bier, 

Wept, when her last sole stay had fled: 
But Jesus came, her soul to cheer— 

Weep not” —he gently said. 


The power of God was made to tear 

A prey from death—its fastenings broke ; 
The widow looked in joy, and there, 

The dead sat up and spoke. 


So ever by the bier there stands 

A power, which Christ ascending tells, 
Upraising to the happier lands, 

When Death from these compels. 


We may not hear a human tongue—— 
That state, not see with human sight— 

But there, is heard, the angels’ song— 
There, spirits “ walk in white.” 


SCRAPS FROM MS. DRAMAS. 
NO. I. 


THE BEST CONDITION. 


Save me from riches! for the toil to keep 
Accumulated wealth embitters thought. 

And let me be preserved from poverty— 
Sometimes the teacher sage of wisest maxims, 
Bettering the life, raising the perilled soul— 
Oftener a scourge, whipping men on to crime. 
That state is best wherein is competence, 
Peaceful acquirement of sufficient gain 

To feed and clothe the body and supply 
Necessities of knowledge; store of books, 
Scanty but well-selected, garden flowers 

Fresh to the sense, a little plot of ground— 
Green, daisied ground, just large enough 

For children to disport in—and a something left, 
A tithe of all incomings, at the close 

Of every term to give unto the poor. 

The man who can have these and nought beside, 
Nor yearns for golded mockeries, is blest— 
Blest in repose of mind that surely brings 
Contentment, length of days, and quiet sleep! 
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CLOSE OF A PROLOGUE. 


As some lone traveller, whose searching eye 
Views on a cliff a rose of beauteous dye, 
Boldly resolves the cliff’s rough wall to scale, 
And bring the floweret to the lowly vale; 

So has our author spent his dearest might 

To win your favour on this festal night— 

Oh then, sweet friends let your approving smile 
His toil compensate and his care beguile : 

Thus will the rose its balmiest fragrance give, 
And in his heart your memories ever live. 


LOVE’S REMONSTRANCE. 


Oh, chide me not, sweet mother !—It is true 

I deemed I loved Fredrico ;—for you praised 

His manly virtues with untiring speech, 

And urged me take his proffered heart and hand. 

He was kind, gentle, pleasant in his bearing— 

Told me he loved me—though his voice was cold 
And had no music in’t.—He kissed my brow, 

But ’twas a kiss that seemed like one of blessing, 
Not of love. I ne’er smiled or trembled when 

I heard his footstep fall :—His eyes to me 

Ne’er shone with the sweet light of quenchless love— 
He’s gen’rous, and will pardon when he hears 

My sad, sad story—and he would not take 

My hand without my heart, though wealth were mine 
Like Cleopatra’s—and surpassing charms! 

My heart is wedded to young Augustine— 

I know no duty loftier than the vows 

I plighted unto him—I will be his, 

Or, like a nun in convent cell immured, 

Live lonely with my sorrow till I die! 


EARLY LOVE. 


The !ove of early youth—oh! how unlike 
The selfish passion of maturer years ! 

The heart is all devotion—and the thrill 

A seraph feels while gazing on the shrine 
Of Heaven-revealing radiance is our own. 
Nothing above, around appears too fair 
For a resemblance of the maid we love. 
Morn’s smile is pale to her’s—the latest star 
That melts into the sunlight is less pure ! 
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VANDERLYN. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Rather episodical.* 
* * * * * 


CHAPTER VII. 


In which the middle-aged gentleman may recognize some acquaintances of his 
youth—and the junior one read of a modern tournament. 


“ Gallants have been confronted hardily, 
In single opposition, hand to hand.” Shakspeare. 


Berne now comfortably established in this French family as 
mentioned in the last chapter, and my duties being light in the of- 
fice wherein I had commenced the study of my profession—a pro- 
fession which even the perversion of justice I had witnessed had 
not taught me to despise—I soon bethought myself how to dispose 
of my leisure. And first, I resolved to devote a portion of my time 
to familiarize myself with those personal accomplishments which 
become a youth of figure. My frame had spread amazingly since 
my severe attack of fever; but though better proportioned than 
formerly, I was exceedingly gaunt, and still as awkward as ever. 
As my allowance would not permit me to keep a horse, I hit upon the 
riding school as the best place for taking exercise, and keeping up 
the practice of horsemanship. Skilled in the noble art as I before 
thought myself, I there acquired some feats of the manége which I 
imagine are hardly taught in the present fashionable systems. The 
riding school was French in its character; and Col. Delacroix had 
introduced the system which some years afterward was revived by 
Old Chattillon, whose tall figure, grey frock, foraging cap, and mi- 
litary boots, with their everlasting dragoon spurs, are perhaps re- 
membered by some of my younger readers. Their stiff martial seat 
in the saddle would now be derided by the admirers of “ the jockey 
stoop” and jaunty air which is so much in vogue; and their habit 
of using demipique saddles for their pupils is hardly defensible when 
one remembers the undue dependence a young rider is likely to 


* Omitted accordingly. It comprises only an account of the steps which Van- 
derlyn took to obtain legal reparation for the injuries described in Chap. iv., and, 
though containing some keen satire upon the administration of justice in the 
criminal courts of New-York, it would read better as the chapter of a novel than 
in the pages of a magazine.—Eds. Am. Mon. 
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place upon such accessories ; still, in teaching the feats of the old- 
fashioned manége, both Chattillon and his predecessor imparted the 
art of getting your horse well in hand, setting him upon his haunches 
when not properly bitted; and, in a word, making the animal move 
about like a part of yourself, which I hold to be at once the triumph 
and the grace of perfect horsemanship. 

Sparring was at that time a new art on this side of the Atlantic, 
and the fame of Fuller has completely thrown into oblivion the 
‘yutation and devices of Big Dick and tke Negro Benson. [| 
have always believed, however, that Benson’s system, though cer- 
tainly less scientific, was a better one for small and naturally feeble 
men than that of the pugilist, who may fairly claim the honour of 
first making this somewhat questionable accomplishment popular 
in our American cities. Benson was a little man himself, and his 
rules of art all tended to the improvement of activity instead of 
force. He parried the blows aimed at the head with his fist instead 
of meeting them with his fore-arm, and avoided those aimed at the 
body by springing aside instead of receiving them upon the arm 
placed across the part assailed, as is now taught. His sparring 
tricks and himself I suppose, are both by this time forgotten ; though 
the names of Trenque & Magloire are still remembered in New- 
York in connection with the far nobler art which they taught. 
Fencing, in my early youth, was considered full as necessary a 
branch of a young gentleman’s education, as dancing still is; and 
I think for my own part that it is far more effective in giving deve- 
lopment and grace to the figure. ‘To my fencing master, therefore, 
was appropriated nearly all the time which I could devote to perso- 
nal accomplishment. Eagerly as I pursued these, however, I did 
not neglect a higher culture. 

A year passed thus ; and in the meantime the gristle of youth was 
rapidly hardening into the bone and sinew of manhood ; my chest be- 
came expanded, my shoulders square and firmly set; and my gait, 
changing from the unequal step of an overgrown youth to the firm 
tread of manhood, became regular without losing its elasticity. I 
mention these things not from mere egotism, but to account in the 
first place for whatever success may afterward have attended me 
in society, and more particularly to indicate an alteration in my 
personal appearance which readily explains how, upon a somewhat 
important occasion, I failed to be recognized by an early acquaint- 
ance, who had sufficient reason for remembering me. I had been 
for some time a pupil of Monsieur Delacroix, when one evening the 
newspapers exhibited the following advertisement, which I copy 
here verbatim, to show the lady-like youths of the present day what 
were the favourite amusements of young gentlemen in my time. 
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“TO THE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF NEW-YORK. 


Grand Fencing Exhibition and Tournament, in the style of those given in Eu- 
rope, before the kings and princes of France and other courts. 


To take place at the Circus, on Thursday evening, October 17, 1811. 


Colonel Delacroix, sensibly flattered by the patronage with which the public 
have been pleased to honour him, will exhibit a grand assault or tournament, in a 
style hitherto unknown in this country; and which cannot fail to be in the high- 
est degree agreeable and interesting to those gentlemen who honour him with 
their attendance, as well as to those ladies who may please to gratify their praise- 
worthy curiosity, in doing justice to the Colonel’s intentions; for whom, at the 
particular desire of several ladies of distinction, the boxes will be solely appro- 
priated, with the inclusion of gentlemen who attend them. The pit will be ap- 
propriated to the public in general. 

hose who delight in the science of arms and the brilliant mancuvres of ca- 
valry exercise, will see with pleasure twenty lancers engaged, being gentlemen, 
amateurs, equally distinguished by their respectability and talents, in the follow- 
ing order :— The horsemen will be divided, by lot, into ten assaults, and the ten 
conquerors will have to dispute the prize on foot with foils, according to the fol- 
lowing regulations :— 

Each assault shall be decided by the three first hits, acknowledged to be full 
and good by the judges; that isto say, the fencer must hit his adversary three 
times to be declared conqueror; which declaration shall be made in the follow- 
ing manner 

Colonel Delacroix shall choose four persons with whom he is acquainted as 
judges, in matters of fencing ; which persons, with himself, will compose an un- 
equal number. These judges will be placed in a convenient situation for observ- 
ing minutely the ooninlees so as to be able to decide onthem. At each hit which 
the fencer shall demand, by saying, ‘ I claim that,’ the Colonel shall advance to 
the judges, and collect the opinion ofeach. If the judges be unanimous in their 
opinion that it was a good hit, it shall be declared as such by the Colonel or his 
aid to the assembly, in these words: ‘A good hit, in favour of Mr. ann 
the opinions of the judges should be equally divided, the opinion of the Colonel 
shall decide. Care shall be taken to announce, in declaring the hits, who the 
combatants are; one to one, two to one, two totwo, &c., the third always de- 
ciding the assault. 

A flourish of trumpets will proclaim the commencement of the tournament; 
and Governor Tompkins’ March will announce the assault of the ten conquer- 
ors who are destined to dispute for the prize of a sword, bearing the following 
inscription: ‘ Prize awarded by the Military Academy of New-York to the con- 
queror in a great assault and tournament, given on,’ &c. &e. 

Price of admittance to the boxes one dollar, to the pit fifty cents. 

Tickets to be had at the Colonel’s military room, Tryon Row, at No. 23 Elm- 
street, at the Commercial Building adjoining the Theatre, and at the Circus 
Coffee House, Anthony-street.” 


Now, reader, I had the honour of being one of those “ gentlemen 
amateurs equally distinguished by their respectability and their 
talents’”—Heaven save the mark! The good taste of such a public 


‘exhibition, with “ boxes $1, pit 50 cents,” would now, I apprehend, 


be questioned ; but we were not so fastidious twenty-five years since ; 
and as for my own part in the affair, I had so slender an acquaint- 
ance in town, that my appearance upon such a scene had all the 
charm of sharing incognito in a most animated entertainment. 

The appointed night was soon at hand, the Circus was well 
lighted, the music as good as the town at that time afforded—which, 
indeed, is not saying much for it, for our Mediterranean cruisers 
had not at that time brought home the choice bands of Italians who 
now, when paid off from the government ships, become denizens of 
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our larger cities. There was a brilliant array of beauty in the 
boxes, and a horde of sallow Spaniards and whiskered Frenchmen 
in the pit. 

The hour of opening “the tournament” had arrived, and my fel- 
low cavaliers were in fine spirits and eager to commence the en- 
counter ; when, just as the blast of the trumpet was about to an- 
nounce the first assault, a note, mentioning the sudden indisposition 
of a near relation, called one of them away, and nearly discomposed 
all our arrangements. The Colonel, however, stepped promptly 
forward and explained the difficulty as a cause of delay, at the 
same time requesting any one of his old pupils who might be pre- 
sent to fill the place of the absent combatant. He had scarcely re- 
tircd from the arena, before a gentleman followed him to the place 
ner the stables where we were waiting, and signified his readiness 
to take a part in the grand assault, provided he should be allowed 
to ride his own horse upon the occasion. The condition was of 
course assented to ; the horse, which was kept in a stable in the 
neighbourhood, soon made his appearance, and the volunteer mount- 
ed with the rest of us. We were now provided with lances, which 
were made with wooden heads, and had their whole length sheathed 
in leather to prevent any accident to the conflicting parties in 
case they should splinter, when a sharp point of wood might prove 
as dangerous as if they were shod with steel. We were then di- 
vided into two parties by lot; either side being distinguished by 
the colour of their baldricks or silken scarfs—which, if I remember 
aright were crimson and light blue. When each man had adjusted his 
fencing mask and cap, and seen that his spurs properly set off the 
polished Suwarrow boot, which was the fashion of the time, it was 
announced that all was ready. “The flourish of trumpets,” as the 
advertisement expressed it, invited our entré ; and the two squads, 
consisting of ten troopers each, trotted into the circle by two sepa- 
rate passages. The whole affair does, I confess, seem somewhat 
ridiculous, when I review it with my present taste and habits. But, 
alas! how many of the scenes and sallies of youth will bear the 
reflection of maturer years? It is unfair to judge our extravagances 
of spirit in early life by the ex post facto laws of age. It is like 
looking upon some barren shoal from which the tide has ebbed, 
and quarrelling with the bright waves that once clothed its naked- 
ness and beautified its deformity. 

The spectators received us with warm plaudits, and exhibited as 
serious an interest as if it were a tourney of mailed knights they 
were about to witness. The truth is, we were a more simple, 
earnest, and natural people twenty-five yearssince than now. We 
had not yet learned that apathy was the essence of good breeding, 
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and sneering the soul of wit. I may add, too, that wealth, though 
even then deified, was not yet enthroned as the only divinity in the 
hearts of my countrymen. In a word, they were yet so rude as to 
feel a lively interest in other matters beside those which minister to 
mere utility : and dreaming not of Temperance Societies, and other 
Trades’ Unions of moral reform, they conceived that they might 
catch instruction from Shakspeare as acted by Cooke, and leave 
folly to the lash of Irving and Paulding, without resorting to a more 
patent way of reforming it than patronizing the playhouse and 
Salmagundi. 

The trumpet now called us to our stations, and forming in open 
order upon opposite sides of the arena, each man selected his oppo- 
nent, and the signal being given, the combatants all spurred to the 
charge. ‘I‘ne cavalier opposite to me chanced to be the gentleman 
who had so politely volunteered to take a part in the assault at the 
last moment. He was apparently a strong man, and was so well 
mounted that I expected to have no feeble antagonist; and indeed 
the result might well have been different had his horse been equipped 
with a proper saddle for such an encounter. But it was only a low 
English trotting saddle, while mine was a deep demipique, in which 
even an indifferent rider might secure himself with firmness. I saw 
at a glance the advantage which this gave me, and suited my play 
accordingly. Dropping my heels low in the stirrup, and gluing my 
knees to the surcingle, I bent forward as I poised my lance for the 
encounter. ‘The stranger seemed too confident of victory to throw 
away any skill upon his opponent; he raised himself erect in his 
saddle, and rushed to the charge. His hit would have been a full 
and fair one, but, slightly swerving my person, I received the lance ob- 
liquely upon the leather plastrum with which our bosoms were defend- 
ed, and it shivered in the encounter. Not so with my thrust however, 
which took effect squarely upon the chest of my antagonist, and 
was made resistless by my trained circus horse executing a curvette 
at the moment, which gave a downward impetus to the lunge, and 
fairly bore my antagonist to the ground. The low cantle of his 


- saddle afforded no stay to his yielding person, and he slipped over 


the crupper of his horse as if swept from his seat by the wand of an 
enchanter. The tan-bark with which the ring was cushioned, gave 
him a kindly though inglorious reception as his shoulders came in 
contact with the ground, and his heels were thrown upward toward 
the gallery. He sprang to his feet however, almost before the 
laughter and plaudits which exploded simultaneously could have 
reached his ear, and his eyes flashed fire through his wire mask as 
he made a half movement toward me, and then quickly turning on 
his heel, hurried in confusion from the ring. The rest of my party 
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had not fared so well as I did. The majority of them were worsted 
by the opposing band; many of whom in turn were so bruised and 
shaken, that they had reason long afterward 


“ To rue the jousting of that day.” 


The “ assault,” in fact, proved of a more perilous character than 
one could readily have anticipated, considering that the parties 
engaged were well practised in the sport, and had often thus exer- 
cised together. ‘There was one feature in the affair, whose influ- 
ence seemed to have escaped every one till now—and that was, 
that young men habitually amusing themselves in a riding-school, 
were very different creatures when called for the first time to tilt 
before a large assemblage of spectators, many of whom were girls 
of fashion to whom their persons were known. ‘The presence of 
the females gave a real and furious character to the onset of these 
hot-blooded youths, that for the moment took away all ridicule from 
the exhibition, and dignified it by the presence of danger. I have 
since witnessed many a grand assault in our fencing schools both 
at New-York and New-Orleans, but I believe that this tournament, 
though not so celebrated as that given by the British officers near 
Philadelphia during the Revolution, is the first and last tilting match 
of which the Manhattanese can boast. 

The ten conquerors were after some discussion duly proclaimed. 
But one hapless knight, who had triumphed over his enemy, could 
not triumph over the pain of a sprained ancle sufficiently to take 
his place upon the stage which was now erected for the small sword 
exercise. Asa matter of courtesy, his privilege of contesting for 
the prize was assigned to the gentleman who had volunteered in the 
first assault, and who seemed anxious for an opportunity of ef- 
facing the recollection of his fall by showing his skill in the use of 
another weapon than the lance. I had not yet seen the face of this 
person, masked as it was with its iron vizard ; and my astonishment 
was not slight, when I caught a glance of his countenance, to re- 
cognize one familiar to me, and one whom the reader may re- 
member when I have occasion to repeat his name—a name which I 
cannot even write without a revulsion of feeling. 

Lots were now drawn to decide who should commence the foil 
play ; and No. 1 and No. 2 were soon matched upon the floor. 
Sufficient breathing time being then given, No. 3 contested the 
prize with the conqueror, and No. 4 in turn succeeded. None of 
these kept their ground against more than one antagonist, and there 
was nothing interesting in the play until No. 6 was called ; when 
a short, florid, sailor-looking person stepped upon the stage, and 
with a few furious passes vanquished two opponents in succession. 
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The seventh lot had been drawn by the stranger volunteer. His 
No. was now called, and my cousin Jocelyn—for he it was that 
had been my opponent in the first contest—placed himself upon the 
floor. 

It was the first time that I had seen this person since he crossed 
my path on the eventful day mentioned in the second chapter of 
these memoirs: and the associations which his appearance now 
brought to mind, called up that choking sensation which the reader 
may some time have known when shadowy thoughts of the past 
have suddenly flitted before him; and the unbidden memories of 
some painful event come crowding back upon the mind that seemed, 
but a moment before, to be freed from them for ever. 

Jocelyn, although he bore something unpleasant in his counte- 
nance—that half libertine, half sinister expression which sits so 
disagreeably upon the features of youth—was withal what the world 
call a handsome man. His face and figure were both such as la- 
dies love to look upon ; and [ thought, when witnessing the assured 
and not ungraceful manner with which he stepped upon the plat- 
form, bent his foil, and stretched himself to his work, that there 
was an air and style about my rival which would have captivated a 
stronger mind than that of poor Elsie. His bull-necked and loggy- 
looking antagonist perhaps made his gentleman-like person appear 
to more advantage from the contrast; and the murmur of applause 
which pervaded the assemblage when my cousin first crossed foils 
with his opponent, broke forth in the loudest plaudits when, after 
passing a few feints, he disarmed him without making a single real 
thrust. ‘Two fencers now presented themselves in succession to 
strip the conqueror of his laurels. But fortune still decided for my 
cousin. Each of his opponents, indeed, claimed to have made a hit, 
and an appeal was more than once had to the judges; but in the end 
Jocelyn disarmed them as he had their predecessor, without making 
one serious thrust. I had drawn the tenth lot myself, and was 
consequently the last man with whom the conqueror had to contend 
for the prize. In the first assault in which he had taken a part, 
‘ his superior skill seemed so manifest, that I had anticipated Jocelyn 
would carry all before him to the end ; but the appeal to the judges 
in the second encounter had induced me to study his motions more 
narrowly. In all the subsequent passes I had been an intent ob- 
server of his play, and before it came to my turn to cross a foil with 
him, I was fully satisfied that my accomplished cousin did not fence 
fairly. His forte lay only in a peculiar knack of twisting the foil 
out of the hand of his opponent. It was not a fair disarming, for 
the execution of the trick required a most unscientific exposure of 
his own body ; and in performing the feat, he certainly at different 
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times received no less than three palpable hits, which he refused to 
acknowledge, and which the judges, dazzled by his skill in one 
branch of the art, would not see. I felt confident that I could ex- 
pose the meanness, and I determined to do it if he should attempt 
to practise it upon me. 

Jocelyn, who was several years my senior, and had rarely taken 
any notice of me while passing my boyish years in his neighbour- 
hood, evidently did not recognize his kinsman, who had shot up to 
man’s estate since last we met. He seemed, indeed, notwithstanding 
his former discomfiture, to regard me with the utmost indifference 
as I now presented myself upon the floor to contend for a prize of 
which recent good fortune made him feel secure. We saluted, and 
crossing my foil with his wonted easy grace, he began with the cus- 
tomary feints to throw me off my guard. But I was fully possessed 
of his play, and my confident cousin soon found that he had no easy 
antagonist to contend with. I made a lunge, and touched him as 
fairly as ever man was struck. 

“T claim that,” I cried. 

“Upon my soul, no—pardon me, sir,” replied Jocelyn, glancing 
around him. Col. Delacroix advanced to the judges. One looked 
doubtingly, but the other three were decidedly against me. I bowed, 
and we exchanged a few more passes with the same result. 

“ A hit—a decided hit,” exclaimed a by-stander, as I drew my 
feet together, and threw up my foil, waiting for my antagonist to 
acknowledge it. 

« Pardon me, not at all—point de tout—point de tout,” cried my 
cousin, turning toward Monsieur Delacroix. 

“A good hit in favour of Mr. Vanderlyn,” said the Colonel’s aid ; 
but his word passed for nothing. The matter was referred to the 
umpires. They were this time equally divided, but the decision of 
Col. Delacroix, who acted as arbiter, was again in favour of my 
cousin. 

A third assault, and the same result with the same decision against 
me. Jocelyn, however, this time somewhat lost his self-possession 
as he made his denial. He turned red in the face, whether from 
anger or from conscious falsehood I did not know ; but I rather think 
it was the former emotion, as, omitting the usual salute of courtesy, 
he made me a haughty obeisance when again addressing himself to 
his work. The air and manner nettled me; and discovering by 
this time that I was undoubtedly the best fencer of the two, I de- 
termined that his insolence should not go unpunished. With this 
view I claimed a moment’s respite in order to exchange the foil [ 
had hitherto used for the stiffest one I could select from the rack. 
The spectators now seemed exceedingly interested in the result of 
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the next assault; and a stranger would have thought, from the 
breathless interest with which they watched our every motion, that 
the encounter was one with deadly weapons, and that we fought 
for life. 

My antagonist commenced his assault furiously, while I contented 
myself for a few moments with merely parrying his rapid thrusts, 
which were intended only to discompose me. At last, observing 
that he was somewhat exhausted and disposed to adopt a gentler 
play in order to recover his wind, I pressed him in turn. He re- 
treated ; and I followed up my lunges in such quick succession, that, 
yielding something of his ground at each pass, his left foot soon 
touched the rope-netting which enclosed the platform. This was 
nearly the position in which I wished to hold him for the stroke I 
meditated. He saw that I had him at advantage, but the attempt 
to shift his ground only confirmed his entanglement, and I soon 
cornered him completely. I had in the mean time several chances 
of making a fair hit, but the decision against me in the former as- 
saults, urged me to touch him so palpably that there should be no 
need of reference to the judges in this instance. I therefore con- 
tinued my feints at Jocelyn’s body in order to get him exactly 
in the position I wanted him, and brought him at last in a direct 
line with one of the stout joists or posts which marked the angles of 
the stage. Seizing, then, the favourable moment, I made a desperate 
thrust, which took effect just below the throat of my opponent, and 
pinned him to the upright piece of timber. 

«TJ claim that,” cried I,—as if the hit were still a doubtful one— 
and I held him firmly with my quivering foil, until the judges inter- 
fered and gave the decision in my favour, which it now were vain 
to withhold. 

Jocelyn was furious at the insult, and asked me instantly for my 
card. I handed it to him with all civility, and the man seemed 
stupified with amazement when he read my name. 

“ Vanderl—Washing—What, my cousin, Washy Vanderlyn ?” 

“ Your kinsman, sir, Mr. Washington Vanderlyn,” replied I, with 
a dash of boyish importance. 

«“ Well— Mister Washington Vanderlyn, if thus you will have it, 
I will see you in the morning about this matter;” and he smiled 
with a significance which the devil only, whose especial favourite 
he was, might interpret. Unless my ears much deceived me, too, 
the word “ boy,” uttered in a tone that was any thing but philan- 
thropic, escaped his lips as he turned from me. I did not appear to 
observe this ebullition of spite, however ; and, lest the reader should 
think that I had already given an unjustifiably serious turn to an 
affair of sport, [ ought to mention that I was actuated in what I did 
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by other motives than those of mere indignation against the duplicity 
which it better became any other than myself to expose and punish 
in the person of a kinsman. These motives, however, with the 
cruel circumstances which created them, may be more fitly set 
forth in another chapter. 

| To be continwed.]} 


THE INDIAN’S VIGIL. 


Tue axless forest depth display’d 
Its thick, rich roof of summer shade, 
With sunshine streaming broad across, 
Bathing the hemlock’s sioping top, 
And showering ’mid the elm, to drop 
In golden spots upon the moss ; 
Or, slanting through green clefts, to pass 
In narrow streaks along the grass 
Of some wild tree-notch’d road, 
Whose leafy fretwork, arching high, 
Glimpses of cloud, and dots of sky, 
The upward vision show’d. 


Here, rear’d the beech its sprinkled bark 
Beside the maple’s rough and dark, 

And birchen column smooth and gray ; 
There, prostrate on its place of birth, 
Raising its mass of clinging earth 

The wind-fallen wood-land giant lay. 
Where, grasping with its knotted wreath 
Of roots, the mound-like trunk, beneath 

In brown wet fragments spread, 

A young usurping sapling reign’d, 
Nature, “Mezentius-like, had chain’d 
The living with the dead. 


Within the forest’s deepest heart 

Where the huge bolls had spread apart, 
An area lay of grass and flowers ; 

There, the blue violet modestly 

Shrank from the murmuring kissing bee, 
And sweetly in the bordering bowers 

Her changing notes the thrasher sung, 

While the gray squirrel’s chatterings rung 
At each spray-bending bound. 

And tapping up the mossy oak 

The chequer’d flicker, also woke 
The sylvan echoes round. 


An eagle, in that lonely scene, 
Was perch’d upon a hillock green 
Where strew’d remains of bow and spear, 
With here and there a scatter’d bone, 
Bared by the frost and rain, made known 
An Indian burial-place was here. 
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And as he stood, his form stretch’d high 

And from his keen sun-daring eye 
Glances around he shot, 

He seem’d, within the halo’d light, 

With ruffled plumes, and crown of white, 
The monarch of the spot. 


Balancing on his outspread wing, 
At length he look’d as if to spring, 
While higher arch’d his kingly neck, 
Rustled the leaves—and with a shriek 
He swept up, pointing high his beak, 
And dwindled to a fading speck. 
The next—an Indian from the wood, 
we in that scene of solitude 
nd knelt before the mound, 
With kindling eye and solemn air, 
As though, at last, its Mecca there— 
His pilgrimage had found. 


Worn were his moccasins—his trail 

From where the Rocky Mountains’ gale 
Ruffles Missouri’s furthest source, 

Where herd the bison—prow!]s the bear, 

And wild horse snuffs the prairie air 
And scours along his curbless course. 

By an undying wish impell’d 

To view the sacred mound, which held 
The ashes of his race, 

Earth-blended remnants—yet that made 

This lone, green, forest-nestling glade, 
A consecrated place. 


Now wafted by the west wind’s sigh 
A fray cloud stole across the sky, 
he pleasant shower that Summer weaves, 
And, with the streaming sunshine blent, 
Its fine and gentle droppings sent 
In pattering music on the leaves, 
It lifted—and the wind, bequeath’d 
With the fresh forest odours, breath’d 
From every verdant thing, 
The birch—the spruce—the sassafras— 
The flower—the herb—the moss—the grass 
Crept on with burthen’d wing. 


Sunset, with all its opal hues, 
Glow’d, faded, with the melting dews, 
And o’er the cedar’s tapering height 
The young moon bent her brightening bow 
And cast her deepening gleams below, 
As twilight darken’d into night. 
Emerging from the pearly sky, 
Open’d each star its sparkling eye, 
then, red the crescent sank ; 
And fire-flies, through the gloom that lower’d, 
Their fitful golden spangles shower’d 
About the outlin’d bank. 


The myriad sounds the ear heeds not, 
When sunshine glows—now filled the spot ; 
Its hollow gurgles sent the rill, 
Murmur’d the leaves—the spider’s clock 
Tick’d in some crevice of the rock, 
Blent with the cricket’s chirpings shrill. 
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While frequent, from the shiny bog 

Came the hoarse bugle of the frog, 
And night-hawk’s downward rush— 

And never pausing, from the tree 

The lizard’s whirr'd monotony 

Swell’d through the solemn hush. 


What were the thoughts that o’er him swept, 
As there, the lone one, vigil kept? 
Did not those bones that fill’d the mound, 
Shap’d into forms arise, anew, 
And gather to his mental view 
Instinct with life, above—around ! 
The fathers at their council fire, 
The warriors in their battle ire, 
The maidens true and fair ; 
And one, with fawn-like step and eye, 
He thought she was too young to die, 
Was she too smiling there ? 


And morning came—the pure cool breeze 
Brought rustling leaf-tones from the trees, 
Night’s purple chang’d to crimson sheen ; 
The stars shrunk back—the vapours white, 
That webb’d the branches, took their flight, 
And bursts of warblings woke the scene. 
The deer stole timorous to the brook, 
Ite drumming wing the partridge shook, 
The darting sunbeams glow’d; 
And sadly from his musing bed 
The faithful Indian rose, to tread 
Again his homeward road. 


Emerging from the forest dim, 

There jay a bitter scene to him. 
Meadows, and fields, and village spires, 

And human groups—he heard the blow 

Of the far ax—he saw the plough 
Tearing the earth—the fallow fires 

Eating the trees—he fiercely turn’d 

And the soil’d earth beneath him spurn’d ; 
And ne’er, midst waving grain 

And thickening roofs, the Indian found 

That grassy olade—that hallow’d mound, 
His nation’s tomb, again. 


Monticet.o, Sullivan Co,, N. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Americans in their Social, Moral, and Political Relations ; by 
Francis F. Grund, in 2 vols. London, 1837. (Critical notice of 
Vol. 1.) 


“ Wratu and partiality,” says Byron, (who, by the way, is poor authority in 
such matters, ) “are good qualities in a historian; the one makes him write with 
zeal, the other makes him do justice to at least one side of his subject.” 

Mr. Grund has partiality enough, and if he has no wrath just now, he has self- 
interest and political purposes, which will do just as well, we suppose ; if not, 
they may possibly be changed to wrath by disappointment. 

The first volume is devoted to remarks on society, dress, domestic habits, lite- 
rature, and religious and moral habits ; the second to politics. 

His remarks on society strike us as very correct. We admit frankly, what all 
must allow, that there is a ridiculous sensitiveness to the opinions of foreigners, 
and an undue effort to show off before them. He says: 

“The Americans, I admit, show on all such occasions a morbid solicitude to 
forestall the good opinions of their guests; and would, perhaps, succeed better if 
they were more careless and reserved. 

“The manners of Americans, therefore, are as far removed from the ele- 
gance of courts as they are from the boorishness of the lower classes in Europe ; 
and, perhaps, equally far from the vices of both.” 

Again: ‘‘ Americans have also been reproached with an almost slavish imita- 
tion of European manners; which, amongst the wealthier classes at least, is said 
to exist in a degree bordering on the ludicrous. This is decidedly the greatest 
and most merited charge that can be brought against them, and that noble spirit 
of independence for which they are in other respects remarkable.” 


Mr. Grund raises his democratic voice against the attempt to establish a pseudo- 
aristocratic, fashionable caste; he says it cannot succeed,—nous verrons. He 
handles Messrs. Hamilton, Hall, Abdy, et id genus omne, (not forgetting Mrs. 
Trollope, of no genus at all,) most severely; showing not only their errors, 
but his own knowledge of human nature—par example,—he says well: 

“There are men who cannot enjoy wealth unless they know that others are 


poor; who value knowledge only in proportion as it gives them power over their 
fellow-creatures ; who could not relish venison unless they knew a half-starved 


qe was dying for the want of bread. Such men have repeatedly visited the 


nited States, and were, of course, much annoyed with the vulgar plenty of the 
land, and the desire of every American to be considered ‘a gentleman.’ It was 
this feature of democracy which they described as begetting low breeding, because 
it is apt to make Americans wanting in that outward respect which a certain class 
of men is always sure to meet with in Europe.” 


He grants that we are rather given to seriousness, and too apt to go into society 
to argue, to learn, or to impress, than to amuse ourselves or others; but he sums 
up the whole matter in the following words: 


‘“‘ Whatever advantages, with regard to elegance and external accomplishments, 
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Europeans of rank may possess over the great majority of Americans, the balance 
of common sense, general information, and high aatabe, may nevertheless in- 
cline in favour of the latter. American society offers, as yet, but few attractions 
to the man of the world; but it has wherewith to satisfy the heart and the under- 
standing of the follower of nature; it does not command the luxuries of the aris- 
tocratic coteries of Europe, bat it abounds in comforts and rational enjoyments ; 
its general ton and etiquette may fall short of the expectations of a courtier, but it 
is inferior to none, and perhaps unrivalled, in simplicity and cordiality of man- 
ners.” 


So much for society in general. Now for its fairer and better part, the ladies. 
He says “they are generally distinguished by great symmetry and fineness of 
proportion ;” and here he is decidedly wrong, but he is nearer right when he says: 

“Their complexions, which to the south incline towards the Spanish, are to 
the north remarkably fair and blooming; and while young, by far the greatest 
portion of them are decidedly handsome. A marked expression of intelligence, 
and a certain indescribable air of languor—probably the result of the climate— 
lend to their countenance a peculiar charm, to which it would be difficult to find a 

rallel in Europe. An American lady in her teens is perhaps the most sylph- 
Fike creature on earth. Her limbs are most mye ae | wrought, her motions light 
and graceful, and her whole carriage at once easy and dignified. But these beau- 
ties, it is painful to say, are doomed to an early decay. At the period of twenty- 
four a certain want of fulness in her proportions is already perceptible; and, once 
past the age of thirty, the whole fabric goes seemingly to decay.” 


American ladies are not “decidedly handsome ;” no cosmopolite, out of his 
teens, would call them so; it may be, indeed, that they are, for a short period of 
their lives, ‘‘the most sylph-like creatures upon earth;” but it is prettiness, not 
beauty, that makes them so. As the gorgeous pomp of our autumnal sunsets is 
unrivalled even by the beauteous tints of Italian or Grecian skies ;—as the rich 
colours of our departing summer’s foliage,—changing as brilliantly and almost 
as rapidly as the hues of the dying dolphin,—are inimitable even by the boldest 
pencil ;—so the complexions of our maidens in brilliancy and delicacy are un- 
matched by “the fairest of Earth’s daughters.” 

We have gazed upon the beauties of Circassia and Armenia, and have found 
them what we suppose the girls of England would be if blanched like them by 
veiled seclusion from sun and air; but their fair and almost transparent skins, 
strangely contrasted as they often are by the dark eye and the long black lash, 
lying “like raven plumage on the snow,” can no more compare with the mant- 
ling, radiant complexions of American girls of sixteen, than can the pale, hot- 
house plant with the ruddy glow of a hardy rose. On the other hand, we yield 
the palm, when we think of the polished ivory neck, the expanded and swelling 
gorge, the slender but full form, the round, tapering limbs, the erect and swan- 
like carriage, which mark the Saphian beauties of the east,—and compare with 
them the thin neck, the collar bones lying like bars across the flat and compressed 
chest, the sharp elbows, and angular forms, which we encounter at every soirde 
here. 

But we are losing sight of Mynheer Grund, in raving about the rival yung 
Sraus of the east and west.* 

The learned author must have had the good (or ill) fortune to mingle in cir- 
cles particularly cerulean, for he says ;— 


“In point of fashionable accomplishments, American ladies are, perhaps, infe- 


* It is difficult to express the peculiarity of appearance of American girls in this respect; it 
is not exactly that they are lean, for even those who have enough of em bon point seem as 
though their skins fit too tightly to the body; you are reminded that they have a skeleton, and 
this is disagreeable ; while an eastern beauty, without being fat, is round, full, and filled out at 
every point; you see no eo spine at the back of the neck—no sign of an elbow—no ridge 
of bone any where—so that, aided by her elastic and graceful gait, you can imagine her frame 
made of indian rubber, or such springing substance, rather than of bone. 
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rior to those of Europe; but the elements of an English, and even classical educa- 
tion, are in no country more widely diffused. 

“In addition to Latin and Greek, a young Miss of respectable parents is ex- 
pected to become versed in the elements of chemistry, mineralogy, botany, natural 
ae ad algebra, geometry, and astronomy ; to which the more gifted add even 

ebrew and the higher branches of mathemagics. 

“In the pursuit of these studies they are generally allowed to spend quite as 
much time, and even more, than the young men at college.” 


The author probably intended us to understand that the ladies actually are fa- 
miliar with Greek, Latin, and Hebrew; and it may be that some are so; but we 
should rather read the sentence literally —“ they are expected to become versed,” &c. 

He compliments the ladies of Boston, and says, that society there 


“Ts distinguished for its unusual number of clever women; and a certain lite- 
rary taste is, perhaps, on this account diffused even amongst the merchants. 

“ The influence of this intellectual refinement is strikingly visible in the man- 
ners of the Bostonians, and has created an honourable distinction in favour of their 
city; which, by the common consent of Americans, is called the Athens of the 
United States.” 


But instantly, like an adroit cavalier, he propitiates the others, and says: 


“ The ladies of Philadelphia, and the south generally, possess other advantages 
not less conspicuous and attractive.” 


He laments the want of public gardens and walks ; and he is doubtless right, 
for if they could be made places of promenade, where all classes could meet, they 
would tend much to the harmonizing of different classes, and the improvement of 
the manners of those whose avocations prevent them from acquiring any of the 
graces of society. Here he takes an opportunity of giving a democratic fillip to 
the would-be exclusives of Boston; he speaks of the beauties of the Mall and 
Common, and shows how appropriate they are for a public promenade, 4 /’Eu- 
ropeene ; and adds: 


“ But unfortunately the taste of the fashionable society has pronounced a ver- 
dict against it, and avoids most carefully being mixed and confounded with the 
multitude.” 


The author devotes a whole chapter to the character and conduct of the emi- 
grants (immigrants) who yearly flock, locust-like, to our happy shores. He is 
particularly anxious about the Irish, because he thinks they are “democratic.” 
He says, too, “‘ it is not so much the vices of the Irish, as their political principles, 
which sometimes prove offensive to the Americans.” ‘We shall see what are pro- 
bably Mr. Grund’s motives in encouraging Irish immigration, when in a future 
number we discuss Ais political principles. 

He thinks Americans have little taste for theatricals ; he says, and truly: 


“The Americans are not fond of any kind of public amusement, and are best 
pleased with an abundance of business. Their pleasure consists in being con- 
stantly occupied; and their evenings are either spent at home, or with a few of 
their friends, in a manner as private as possible.’ 


In speaking of the success of the ssars from Europe, he says: 


“But this apparent success of English actors in America must not be ascribed 
to a taste for dramatical performances. It is their curiosity, and not a particular 
interest in the play, which acts as a stimulant on the Americans; and they rather 
go to see what pleases the English, than in order to be pleased themselves. But 
their curiosity being once satisfied, they soon relax into their domestic habits, and 
abandon the drama to the actors. The exhibition of a sagacious elephant, or a 
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learned dog, would have afforded them a similar attraction; and of all the public 
exhibitions of any kind, none succeeded so completely, or drew for so long a pe- 
riod full and fashionable audiences, as that of the automaton chess-player and the 
conflagration of Moscow.” 


But as a salvo, he adds afterwards : 


“Yet the Americans have produced some very good tragedians, and have amply 
supplied the comic department, for which they seem to have a prevalent taste. 


Mr. Grund talks about music just as coolly as he would about mathematics, but 
with this difference, that he understands mathematics, and knows no more of mu- 
sic than he does of any other of the fine arts; hence he says: 


“ But of whatever —- of taste the lower classes of Americans and En- 
lish may be judged guilty, (for 1 believe John Bull is in this respect not a whit 
tter than his brother,) I maintain that their relish of what they are able to un- 
derstand is far from being discreditable to their good sense, and is at least as valu- 
able as the spurious refinements of those distinguished admirers of the opera, who 


frequent it only because it is a fashionable entertainment.” 


But afterwards he contradicts it all, and says: 


“On the whole, I should judge the musical talents of Americans superior to 
those of the English, especially in the middle and southern states, where they 
have been constantly improving by emigrants from the continent of Europe. 

“ The English will hear the best music as long as they are willing to pay for 
it; but the Americans will soon be able to make it themselves. The English will 
ro great consumers of musical talent, but the Americans will pro- 

uce it. 


He has some very mathematical, but very clumsy remarks on the art of paint- 
ing; he is correct, however, (as he generally is when he leaves off moralizing 
or reasoning, and states facts,) in saying: 


“The Americans have produced some be eminent painters, amongst whom 
it will be sufficient to mention the names of Stuart and West. The former was 
one of the best portrait painters of the age, and the latter is too well known in 
England tu need further comment. 

‘Mr. Alston, of Cambridge, New-England, has by dint of genius become an 
historical painter of vast poetic conceptions; and Mr. Harding has, from a soldier 
and a chair-painter, with no other assistance than his energetic mind, become one 
of the most successful portrait painters of America. He went to England to 
learn and improve his native talents; but met with such encouragement that he 
was not only able to pursue his main design, but also to lay the foundation to 
his subsequent independence.” 


In the chapter on literature he falls into a violent passion with those English 
tourists who have asserted that there are no authors of genius and no readers of 
taste in America. It is amusing to see how he endeavours to refute all they have 
said, by quoting the names of all our poets, as one would cite authorities in a law 
case. But the most amusing, (because so characteristic of the mathematician, ) 
is to see how like a man who has always been accustomed to “ prove his sums,” 
he goes on to demonstrate that we must have a taste for poetry ; because, forsooth, 


“Poetry is the necessary condiment of an American newspaper. The first 
page of it is always adorned by a poem, and there are some which are even 

raced with half a dozen. Supposing only two thousand daily papers to be pub- 
ished in the United States, (which is but a small average exclusive of semi- 
weekly and weekly publications,) and their annual number will amount to seven 
hundred and thirty thousand. Allowing but one out of a thousand to be good, and 
you will have seven hundred and thirty good poems in the course of a year; 
which will make two volumes 12mo., and consequently more than is published 
in a twelvemonth in any other part of the world.’ 


Quod erat demonstrandum! he should have added. The conclusion, that be- 
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cause we conswme so much poetry we must be poetical, is just as irresistible as 
Dr. Johnson’s 


“Who slays fat oxen must himself be fat!” 


We recommend his chapter on education to the American public; there are 
some wholesome truths there. He says, piquantly and well; 

‘An American boy of ten or twelve years of age is as much of a young man 
as an European at sixteen; and when arrived at that age he is useful in busi- 
ness, and as much to be relied upon as a German at twenty-four or a Frenchman 
at fifty. From the earliest period of his life a young American is accustomed to 
rely upon himself as the principal artificer of his fortune. Whatever he learns 
or studies, is with a view to future application; and the moment he leaves school 
he immerses into active life. His reputation, from the time he is able to think, is 
the object of his most anxious care; as it must affect his future standing in so- 
ciety and increase the sphere of his usefulness. At the age of twelve a boy will 
study Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, Algebra, Geometry, Mechanics, 
Natural Philosophy, Mineralogy, Chemistry, and heaven knows what; and 
manages at least to recite his lessons to the satisfaction of his teachers.” 


Mr. Grund says these things, intending them to be complimentary. Wedo not 
take them to be so; we regret that they are true; we could bring good philoso- 
phical reasons for our opinion; but as no one would read them, we keep them for 
our special edification. 

But enough of Mr. Grund, for this number at least; in the next we may give 
an exposé of his other volume, which is purely political. 

The work indicates much talent for observation; much industry; much in- 
tercourse and intimate acquaintance with Americans; but no talent for gene- 
ralizing or drawing correct inferences; no great powers of reasoning; no high 
standard of morality; no elevated political sentiments. 

The work is meant to be flattering to the Americans; in many respects it is so; 
in others, though we must fain thank him for intended compliments, we would 
fain not deserve them. 


Remarks and Documents relating to the preservation and keeping of the 
Public Archives; by Richard Bartlett, Esq., member of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society. pp. 72. Concord, Asa M’Far- 
land. 


Tins handsomely printed pamphlet is designed to answer a very important 
end, viz: to call the attention of the general and state governments to the neglect 
and destruction that is continually overtaking the public records, which must form 
the real basis of American History. Recent and brief as isthe story of our annals, 
it already exhibits many a hiatus from the fact of some of our most important 


" public documents having passed into oblivion never to be recovered. The fol- 


lowing enumeration of losses by fire is perfectly astonishing : 


“In seven of the eighteen states from which I have some information, it is as- 
certained that the public archives have been partially destroyed by fire; viz. in 
New Hampshire in 1736; in Massachusetts in 1747, besides having been thrown 
into confusion, if not otherwise damaged, by three previous fires ; in New-York 
in 1740—1 and 1773; in New Jersey in 1086; in North Carolina in 1831; in 
South-Carolina in 1698—these were all accidental; in Virginia 1781, by the en- 
emy under Arnold. 

‘The national archives have been partially burnt at three several times—viz, 
in 1800, when the buildings of the War Department were accidentally consumed ; 
in 1814, when the public buildings and rms of the records and papers of the 
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War, Navy and Treasury Departments were destroyed by the British troops ; 
and in 1833, when the Treasury buildings were burnt. It deserves special re- 
mark, as a striking evidence of the utility of fire-proof offices, that the valuable 
apers in the two fire-proof rooms of the War Office in 1814, and those in the 
re-proof rooms of the — Department in 1833, were ali saved, while ma- 
ny of the others were consumed. 

“ Now, without seeking to enlarge this melancholy list of conflagrations, we 
have here enough to excite a mg feeling of grief and even of indignation, at the 
inexcusable negligence which has consigned so many precious materials for our 
country’s history to irretrievable destruction. That the general government, es- 
pecially, should have lavished immense sums in the erection of splendid buildings, 
calculated rather for architectural display than for convenient use, and at the 
same time have left any portion of the national archives unprotected by fire-proof 
offices, will be a subject of wonder and regret to future generations. And it is 
almost incredible, that, at this day—upwards of half a century from the establish- 
ment of our independence—no fire-proof offices are occupied by the government 
at Washington, though two are now being built! But let us rejoice that a reform 
has commenced, though we cannot forget that, of the three conflagrations of our 
national archives, we owe one to the vandalism of the public enemy, and two* to 
the improvidence of our own government. In truth, if other fire-proof rooms 
would bere proved as effectual for the security of their contents as the two which 
belong to the War Department in 1814, it was the fault of our government that 
any of those archives were burnt.” 


In the various devastation here enumerated, the losses occasioned by the burn- 
ing of county buildings are not mentioned. The documents filed away in them 
are indeed seldom of great public importance; but yet we imagine that some of 
the most valuable papers relating to our Revolutionary history, as well as various 
matters of local interest, are hoarded in such quarters. 

The mode of arranging and preserving public records is well pointed out in the 
following extract of a letter to the author of the pamphlet before us, written by one 
who has most ably availed himself of such sources in illustrating the history of 
his country : 


“‘ Next to the importance of fire-proof rooms, is that of preserving the papers in 
a condition to be easily removed upon an emergency. Every scrap of paper in 
every office should be bound according to its subject and date, as soon as it has 
passed through the hands of the officers and is turned over for the files. Being 
thus compact in volumes of convenient size, they may in case of fire be 
quickly removed, and without injury or loss. Another advantage, is the vast 
saving of time in consulting them, and the certainty of finding every thing 
they contain, on any subject, by the aid of indexes. It is singular that this 

ractice has not been adopted in any of our public offices, except partially, while 
in Europe it prevails every where. Whoever will bring all our public officers to 
arrange and bind up the whole of their papers, and continue to do it as fast as 
they accumulate, will confer an incalculable benefit on these United States, and 
be renowned in history. It is only by such a system that the history of the 
present can hereafter be written. In the archives of the Foreign Office in Paris, 
where I passed four months in examining American papers, there are 40,000 
volumes of manuscripts, so well classified, bound and indexed, that any single 
paper in the whole may be found with the utmost ease. All the current papers 
are bound as soon as t °y are done with in the office. I had the means of know- 
ing, that, in the Colonial Department in London, (where I was engaged five 
months) the current papers in that office alone, which are bound up in regular 
order, amount te between 400 and 500 volumes annually—that is, thick volumes 
of about 1000 pages each. 

Teach this invaluable habit to our officers, and then make them build fire- 
proofs, and you will have rendered a service to your country for which posterity 
will hold your game in perpetual and grateful remembrance. 

“Truly your friend, 
JARED SPARKS. 

RicHaRD Bart ett, Esq.” 


* Since these remarks were written, the conflagration of the Patent Office, the General Post- 
Office, and the City Post-Office, has occurred. 
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History of New-York ; by William Dunlap. Harpers. 


Mr. Donuap “deserves well of the Republic” for his industry in illustrating 
her history. His history of ‘‘ The American Theatre,” and of ‘The Arts of 
Design in America,” have already done much to rescue characters and customs 
from the oblivion into which they were falling; and his successful labours in 
giving “the form and pressure” of the time in which he lived to succeeding 
generations, will be highly prized by the readers of another generation, and in- 
valuable to the writers that may succeed him. The present work, which is in- 
tended for the use of children and of schools, is in some respects of the same com- 
plexion as those that preceded it; and is intended, we understand, as the avant 
courier only of a larger work upon the same subject, which will probably be of 
a higher character than any thing that has yet come from the author’s pen. Mr. 
Dunlap has been long delving among the different record offices of the state of 
New-York, where he has exhumated from the dust of generations a mass of in- 
teresting and valuable matter, that waits only to be moulded into shape, and vivi- 
fied by the inspiring breath of the historian, to be given to the public. We need 
not say that he has our warmest wishes for his most abundant success in his 
honourable labours; nor do we think he could be better employed while maturing 
his greater work, than in throwing off the capital little book of which the sheets 
are before us, and which will form an excellent preparatory study for his juve- 
nile readers. 


Juvenal and Persius. Harpers’? Family Classical Library, No. 
XXXYV. 


A Fine head of Juvenal faces this volume, which contains excellent versions of 
both these celebrated satirists. That of Juvenal by Charles Badham, M. D. 
F. R.S., and that of Persiusby Sir W. Drummond. The book is also enriched 
with an Appendix, which contains two of Dr. Johnson’s satires, both written in 
professed imitation of Juvenal, and forming capital modern illustrations of his 
style. 


Goétz Von Berlichingen. From the German of Goéthe. Philadelphia. 
Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


Tuts is a very spirited and able translation of Goéthe’s favourite drama—a fa- 
vourite we may undoubtedly call it, as Goéthe himself published no less than 
three different versions of it. All these the translator has made use of, selecting 
from each, so as to produce—we might almost say, recompose—a fourth version, 
uniting the merits of the original three. The Introduction is a well-written and 
sensible essay, the performance ofa scholar capable of relishing what is really 
worthy of approbation in his original, without betraying any inclination to fall 
into the preposterous, tofopoical admiration of every thing good, bad, and indif- 
ferent that fell from his pen, which is characteristic of so many Germanized 
cerebellums, 
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Manual of Politeness. Philadelphia. W. Marshall and Company. 


Tuts little book contains information in every branch of the science (for a 
Science it certainly is—/it, non nascitur,) of Etiquette, comprising even rules for 
polishing hands and teeth, sweetening the breath, &c. ; all of which, however 
humble they may seem, are, in reality, of prodigious importance to the unini- 
tiated. To those, then, who would amend their manners—of whom we hope the 
number is as great as of those who need amendment—we recommend this little 
pocket counsellor; being quite assured it will give them sundry useful hints, 
which might not prove agreeable coming in any other way. 


Geology and Mineralogy, considered with reference to Natural The- 
ology ; by the Rev. William Buckland, D. D. 2 Vols. vo. Phila- 
phia. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


Tuis—a Bridgewater Treatise, and the production of Dr. Buckland—is a work 
that needs no praise to confirm the reputation it must enjoy among all who have 
the least appetite for geological and oryctological studies—sciences which have 
been justly pronounced the sublimest and most interesting, next to astronomy, of 
the many developed by the genius of man. The second volume is composed al- 
most entirely of plates—line engravings (with but a single exception,) and there- 
fore superior to those of the English edition, which are chiefly wood-cuts. It is a 
book for all libraries, and all men who would inquire into the marvellous works 
of the Creator. 


Housekeeper’s Book ; by a Lady. Philadelphia. W. Marshall and 
Company. 
A manvat which, judging by its Table of Contents, /en pages long, (all of it 


we profess to have read, the subject being entirely beyond our depth, ) must prove 
a mine of information to those for whom it is intended. 


The Library of American Biography ; conducted by Jared Sparks. 
Vol. 7. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, and Company. London: Rich- 
ard James Kennet, 1837. pp. 398. 


Tuis volume of the Library of American Biography contains the lives of Sir 
William Phips, by Francis Bowen; of Israel Putnam, by Oliver W. P. Pea- 
body ; of Lucretia Maria Davidson, by Miss Sedgwick; and of David Ritten- 
house, by John Renwick. 

Mr. Bowen, fin his Life of Sir William Phips, has made the best use of the 
scanty materials to be gleaned from history or tradition respecting his hero. His 
industry, we believe, has overlooked nothing either in print or in manuscript, 
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which might throw any light upon his subject ; and he has succeeded in producing 
a readable and even interesting memoir, though Phips was too ordinary a man 
to make the events of his life very attractive. He was a striking instance of 
those who “ have greatness thrust upon them.” His good fortune in fishing up 
a large amount of treasure from the wreck of a Spanish ship, raised him, through 
various honours and offices, to the rank of Governor of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts ; his fitness for which trust is shown by the fact, that while he continued 
in it, he inflicted personal chastisement, with his own gubernatorial hands, upon 
two persons who had offended him. Hutchinson says of him: “ He was an 
honest man; but by a series of fortunate incidents rather than by any uncom- 
mon talents, he rose from the lowest condition in life to be the first man in his 
country.” Mr. Bowen deems this judgment too severe, but to us it appears (to 
borrow the phraseology of the court) the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. Mr, Bowen’s style is manly and scholar-like, and his literary execu- 
tion of the task assigned to him leaves nothing to be desired. 

In the Memoir of Israel Putnam we have a well-told narrative of a life of ro- 
mantic interest, in which the thread of the personal story is interwoven with 
some of the most memorable events in the history of our country. Mr. Peabody’s 
style, like that of his brother, is distinguished by clearness, a graceful turn of ex- 
pression, and a delicate vein of humour. If his memoir be obnoxious to any 
criticism, it is one which applies, in a greater or less degree, to almost every bio- 
graphy in the whole series, that of exaggerating the merits of its subject. Gene- 
ral;Putnam was a very honest and a very brave man, but of a capacity by no 
means above the average level ; and in his military character could never aspire 
to any higher rank than that of a good partisan leader. We imagine that he 
owes the greater part of his fame to the adventure with the wolf. 

The Memoir of Lucretia Maria Davidson, by Miss Sedgwick, carries us out 
of the world of action into the realms of the imagination and the heart. This 
memoir is full of pure feeling and healthy sensibility, and has all that fascination 
of style and manner which we naturally expect from the author of ‘‘ Redwood ;” 
and Miss Davidson was undoubtedly an extraordinary being, as rich in aflec- 
tions, apparently, as in intellectual gifts. But her life, like those of all very pre- 
cocious individuals, is a very painful one to read. In such instances the course 
pursued is too apt to be directly opposite to the true one. The brain, and nervous 
system, already unnaturally developed, are stimulated and excited, until the deli- 
cate machine is quite worn out ; and the case of Miss Davidson is not altogether 
an exception to the general rule, though her talents were really very remarkable, 
and she is by no means to be classed with the general run of youthful prodigies. 

We have been particularly pleased with the Memoir of Rittenhouse, by Pro- 
fessor Renwick, It is written with great manliness, vigour, and simplicity; and 
above all, with a full knowledge of the subject. Most of the facts were quite new 
to us, and we imagine, will be so to most readers of our day and generation. 


_ We had no notion of the claims of Rittenhouse to the respect of his countrymen, 


and we feel grateful to Professor Renwick for his lucid exposition of his personal 
and scientific merits. It is an important accession to the stores of American 
biography, and does much honour to the learning and abilities of its author. 


Henrietta Temple ; a Love Story. By D’Israeli. Carey & Hart. 


A NoveEt, more remarkable for “ fine feelings” and “ streaming eyes”—all the 
dramatis persone have fine feelings, and their eyes are always streaming—than 
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for any thing else. The characters are the most perfect and sentimental people 
in the world,—Sir Charles Grandison, in fact, and his crew, dressed up in the last 
French fashions. The most pathetic part of the story is where the hero discovers, 
that, in losing his mistress, he had lost sixteen thousand pounds a-year ; the most 
original situation, that where the heroine is deposited upon—the hero’s knee. Oh, 
D'Israeli! 

According to the ladies, Henrietta Temple is—not a history, an honest and 
honestly intended chronicle, of the course of the tender passion—but a downright, 
though covert, satire upon love-making in general. In this sense it is quite an 
exquisite piece of badinage, and may be read with much edification. In any other 
sense it is but small work for the author of Vivian Grey. 


Sartor Resartus. Second Edition. Boston, James Monroe § Com- 
pany. Philadelphia, James Kay, Jun. & Brother. Pittsburg, 
John I. Kay § Company. 


Sartor Resartvs, (the Patcher re-patched, as the name may be rendered in the 
vernacular,) is a very singular production, which, though it must long remain 
“ caviare to the general,” has met great favour among those of the reading public 
who have contracted a relish for German literature. The call for a second edi- 
tion, in fact, shows the degree of esteem in which the work is held among such 
readers, and to such we commend it,—without, however, affecting to admire it 
very greatly ourselves. To us, indeed, it appears the lees and skimmings of a ~ 
mind,—a very fine mind, it must be confessed—fermented by its own conceits, 
without a due fretting-in of stronger spirits; the work of a man of talent, who 
has brought himself to believe that thinking lies in fancying, philosophy in over- 
strained metaphor, and originality in antics of expression. 

We—“ the emphatic we,” as Tenfelsdriéckh would say—have not been able to 
find in Sartor Resartus the philosophy so readily discovered by the admirers of 
the school; but we have been struck by frequent passages of brilliancy and pow- 
er; and one of these we extract as a favourable specimen of the author in, what 
we deem, his best mood. He is describing his philosopher, Tenfelsdréckh in his 
garret at midnight. 


** Ach mein Lieber!’ said he once, at midnight, when he had returned from the 
coffee-house in rather earnest talk, ‘it is a true sublimity to dwell here. These 
fringes of lamp-light struggling up through smoke and thousand-fold exhalation, 
some fathoms into the ancient reign of Night,—what thinks Bovtes of them, as 
he leads his hunting-dogs over the zenith in their leash of sidereal fire? ‘Ihat 
stifled hum of midmight,—when traffic has laid down to rest, and the chariot- 
wheels of vanity, still rolling here and there through distant streets, are bearing 
her to halls rooted in and lighted to the due pitch for her, and only vice and mi- 
sery, to prowl or to moan like night-birds, are abroad,—that hum, I say, like the 
stertorous, unquiet slumber of sick life, is heard in heaven! Oh, under that hi- 
deous coverlid” (quasi, coverlet,) ‘ of vapours, and putrefactions, and unimagi- 
nable gases, what a fermenting-vat lies simmering and hid! The joyful and the 
sorrowful are there; men are dying there, men are being born; men are pray- 
ing—on the other side of a brick partition, men are cursing; and around them all 
is the vast, void Night. The proud grandee still lingers in his perfumed saloons, 
or reposes within damask curtains; wretchedness cowers into truckle-beds, or 
shivers, hunger-stricken, into its lair of straw. In obscure cellars, Rouge-et-Noir 
languidly emits its voice of destiny to haggard, hungry villains; while council- 
lors of state sit paves and playing their high chess-game, whereof the pawns 
are men, The lover whispers his mistress that the coach is ready; and she, full 
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of hope and fear, glides down, to fly with him over the borders; the thief, still 
more silently, sets to his picklocks and crowbars, or lurks in wait till the watch- 
men first snore in their boxes. Gay mansions, with supper-rooms and dancing- 
rooms, are full of light and music, and high-swelling hearts; but in the condemned 
cells, the pulse of life beats tremulous and faint, and bloodshot eyes look out 
through the darkness, which is around and within, for the light of a stern last 
morning. Six men are to be hanged on the morrow ; comes no hammering from 
the Rabenstein ?—their gallows must even now be o’ building. Upwards of five 
hundred thousand two-legged animals without feathers lie around us, in horizon- 
tal positions ; their heads all in nightcaps, and full of the foolishest dreams. Riot 
cries aloud, and staggers and swaggers in his rank dens of shame; and the 
mother, with streaming hair, kneels over her pallid, dying infant, whose cracked 
lips only her tears now moisten. All these heaped and huddled together, with 
nothing but a little carpentry and masonry between them ; crammed in, like salted 
fish in their barrel ; or weltering, shall I say, like an Egyptian pitcher of tamed 
vipers, each struggling to get its head above the others, Swch work goes on un- 
der that smoke-counterpane !—But I, mein Werther, sit above it all; 1 am alone 
with the stars.” 


The work is very handsomely got up. 


Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, &c. 2 vols. Harpers. 
Second Notice. 


Tats work, which was favourably noticed in our last No., and which must be 
eagerly expected by all who have read the extracts that have been given in anti- 
cipation to the public, has not yet appeared. The present stagnation in all the 
branches of trade, is, we presume, the reason of its being withheld; and as we 
know not how long such cause of delay may continue to operate, we are glad in 
the meantime to have it in our power to furnish the readers of the American 


Monthly with some further quotations. 
The full dress of a Nubian lady consists of a strip of leather, about six inches 
wide, cut with fringe. Our author gives a whimsical account of purchasing this. 


‘« My next essay was upon more delicate ground. I began to bargain for the 
costume of a Nubian lady, and, to use an expressive phrase, though in this case 
not literally true, I bought it off her back. One of my friends in Italy had been 
very particular in making a collection of ladies’ costumes, and to a man curious 
in those things, it struck me that nothing could be more curious than this. One 
of the elements of beauty is said to be simplicity ; and if this be not a mere po- 
etical fiction, and beauty when unadorned is really adorned the most, then was 
the young Nubian girl, whose dress I bought, adorned in very perfection. In 
fact, it was impossible to be more simple, without going back to the origin of all 
dress, the simple fig-leaf. She was not more than sixteen, with a sweet mild face, 


‘and a figure that the finest lady might be proud to exhibit in its native beauty : 


every limb charmingly rounded, and every muscle finely developed. It would 
have been a burning shame to put such a figure into frock, petticoat, and the 
other et ceteras of a lady’s dress. 1 now look back upon this, and many other 
scenes, as strange, of which I thought nothing at the time, when all around was 
in confermity. I remember, however, though I thought nothing of seeing women 
all but naked, that at first I did feel somewhat delicate in attempting to buy the 
few inches that constituted the young girl’s wardrobe. Paul had no such scruples, 
and I found, too, that, as in the road to vice, ‘ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
cotte.’ In short, I bought it, and have it with me, and to the curious in such 
matters I have no hesitation in saying, that the costume of a Nubian lady is far 
more curious than any thing to be found in Italy, and would make a decided 
sensation at a masquerade or fancy ball. 
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THE BASTINADO,. 


“T accordingly sent Paul with my little caravan to wait for me at the tombs of 
the califs, and, attended by the consul’s janizary, rode up to the citadel, and 
stopped at the door of the governor’s palace. The reader may remember that on 
my first visit to his excellency I saw a man whipped—this time I saw one bas- 
tinadoed. I had heard much of this, a punishment existing, I believe, only in the 
East, but I had never seen it inflicted before, and hope I never shall see it again. 
As on the former occasion, I found the little governor standing at one end of the 
large hall of entrance, munching, and trying causes. A crowd was gathered 
around, and before him was a poor Arab, pleading aud beseeching most pite- 
ously, while the big tears were rolling down his cheeks ; near him was a man 
whose resolute and somewhat angry expression marked him as the accuser, seek- 
ing vengeance rather than justice. Suddenly the governor made a gentle move- 
ment with his hand; all noise ceased; all stretched their necks and turned their 
eager eyes towards him; the accused cut short his crying, and stood with his 
mouth wide open, and his eyes fixed upon the governor. ‘The latter spoke a few 
words in a very low voice, to me of course unintelligible, and, indeed, scarcely 
audible, but they seemed to fall upon the quick ears of the culprit like bolts of 
thunder; the agony of suspense was over, and, without a word or a look, he laid 
himself down on his face at the feet of the governor. A space was immediately 
cleared around; aman on each side took him by the hand, and stretching out 
his arms, kneeled upon and held them down, while another seated himself across 
his neck and shoulders. Thus nailed to the ground, the poor fellow, knowing 
that there was no chance of escape, threw up his feet from the knee joint, so as 
to present the soles in a horizontal position. Two men came forward with a 
pair of long stout bars of wood, attached together by a cord, between which they 

laced the feet, drawing them together with the cord so as to fix them in their 

orizontal position, and leave the whole flat surface exposed to the full force of 
the blow. In the mean time two strong Turks were standing ready, one at each 
side, armed with long whips much resembling our common cowskin, but longer 
and thicker, and made of the tough hide of the hippopotamus. While the occu- 
pation of the judge was suspended by these preparations, the janizary had pre- 
sented the consul’s letter. My sensibilities are not particularly acute, but they 

ielded in this instance. I had watched all the preliminary arrangements, nerv- 
ing myself for what was to come, but when I heard the scourge whizzing through 
the air, and, when the first blow fell upon the naked feet, saw the convulsive 
movements of the body, and heard the first loud, piercing shriek, I could stand it 
no longer; I broke through the crowd, forgetting the governor and every thing 
else, except the agonizing sounds from which I was escaping; but the janiza 
followed close at my heels, and, laying his hand upon my arm, hauled me wef 
to the governor. If I had consulted merely the impulse of feeling, I should have 
consigned him, and the governor, and the whole nation of Turks, to the lower 
regions; but it was all important not to offend this summary dispenser of justice, 
and I never made a greater sacrifice of feeling to expediency, than when I re- 
entered his presence. The shrieks of the unhappy criminal were ringing through 
the chamber, but the governor received me with as calm a smile as if he had been 
sitting on his own divan, listening only to the strains of some pleasant music, 
while I stood with my teeth clinched, and felt the hot breath of the victim, and 
heard the whizzing of the accursed whip, as it fell again and again upon his 
bleeding feet. I have heard men cry out in agony when the sea was raging, and 
the drowning man, rising for the last time upon the mountain waves, turned his 
imploring arms towards us, and with his dying breath called in vain for help ; 
but I never heard such heart-rending sounds as those from the poor bastinadoed 
wretch before me. I thought the governor would never make an end of reading 
the letter, when the scribe handed it to him for his signature, although it contain- 
ed but halfa dozen lines; he fumbled in his pocket for his seal, and dipped it in 
the ink; the impression did not suit him, and he made another, and after a delay 
that seemed to me eternal, employed in folding it, handed it to me with a most 
gracious smile. Iam sure I grinned horribly in return, and almost snatching 
the letter, just as the last blow fell, I turned to hasten from the scene. The poor 
scourged wretch was silent; he had found relief in happy insensibility ; I cast 
one look upon the senseless body, and saw the feet laid open in gashes, and the 
blood streaming down the legs. At that moment the bars were taken away, and 
the mangled feet fell like lead upon the floor. I had to work my way through 
the crowd, and befare I could ¢scape I saw the poor fellow revive, and by the first 
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natural impulse rise upon his feet, but fall again as if he had upon red- 
hot irons. He pom se his hands and knees to the door of the ball, and here 
I rejoiced to see that, miserable, and r, and degraded as he was, he yet had 
friends whose hearts yearned ome him; they took him in their arms and 
carried him away. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SBA, 


“The scene itself did not sustain the high and holy character of a pilgrimage. 
As I said before, all were abominably filthy ; some were sitting around a great 
dish of pilau, thrusting their hands in it up to the knuckles, squeezing the boiled 
rice, and throwing back their heads as they crammed the huge morsel down their 
throats ; others packing up their merchandise, or carrying water-skins, or whet- 
ting their sabres ; others wrangling for a few paras; and in one place was an 
Arab butcher, bare-legged and naked from the waist upward, with his hands, 
breast, and face smeared with blood, leaning over the body of a slaughtered 
camel, brandishing an axe, and chopping off huge pieces of meat for the sur- 
rounding pilgrims. A little off from the shore a large party were embarking on 
board a small boat, to go down to their vessel, which was lying at the mouth of 
the harbour; they were wading up to their middle, every one with something on 
his shoulders or above his head. Thirty or forty had already got on board, and 
as many more were trying to do the same; but the boat was already full. A 
loud wrangling commenced, succeeded by clinching, throttling, splashing in the 
water, and running to the shore. I saw bright swords gleaming in the air, 
heard the ominous click of a pistol, and in one moment more blood would have 
been shed, but for a Turkish aga, who had been watching the scene from the go- 
vernor’s balcony, and now dashing in among them with a huge silver-headed 
mace, and laying about him right and left, brought the turbulent pilgrims to a 
condition more suited to their sacred character. 

_ “At about nine o’clock [ sent eff my camels to go round the head of the gulf, 
intending to cross over in a boat and meet them. At the moment they left the 
roguel, two friends were holding up a quilt before the body of the dead Tartar, 
while a third was within, washing and preparing it for burial. At twelve 
o’clock I got on board my boat; she was like the others, sharp built, with a high 
poop and tall latteen sails, and, for the first time in all my travelling, I began to 
think a voyage better than a journey. In addition to the greater ease and plea- 
santness, there was something new and exciting in the passage of the Red Sea; 
an‘l we had hardly given our large latteen sails to the wind, before I began to 
talk with the rais about carrying me down to Tor; but he told me the boat was 
too small for such a voyage, and money would not induce him to attempt it. 
Late in the afternoon we landed on the opposite side, on the most sacred spot con- 
nected with the wanderings of the Israelites, where they rose from the dry bed of 
the sea, and, at the command of Moses, the divided waters rushed together, over- 
whelming Pharaoh and hischariots, and the whole host of Egypt. With the de- 
votion of a pious pilgrim, I picked up a shell and put it in my pocket as a memo- 
rial of the place, and then Paul and I, mounting the dromedaries which my guide 
had brought down to the shore in readiness, rode to a grove of palm trees, shading 

a fountain of bad water, called ayoun Moussa, or the fountain of Moses. I was 

riding carelessly along, looking behind me towards the sea, and had almost 

reached the grove of palm-trees, when a large flock of crows flew out, and my 

dromedary, frightened with their sudden whizzing, started back and threw me 

twenty feet over his head, completely clear of his long neck, and left me sprawl- 

ing in the sand. It was a mercy I did not finish my wanderings where the chil- 

dren of Israel began theirs; but I saved my head at the expense of my hands, 

which sank in the loose soil up to the wrist, and bore the marks for more than 

two months afterward. 1 seated myself where I fell, and as the sun was just 

dipping below the horizon, told Paul to pitch the tent, with the door towards the 

place of the miraculous passage. I shall never forget that sunset scene, and it is 

the last I shall inflict upon the reader. I was sitting on the sand on the very spot 
where the chosen people of God, after walking over the dry bed of the sea, 

stopped to behold the divided waters returning to their place and swallowing up 
the host of the pursuers. The mountains on the other side looked dark and por- 
tentons, as if proud and conscious witnesses of the mighty miracle, while the 
sun, descending slowly behind them, long after it had disappeared, left a reflected 

brightness, which illumined with an almost supernatural light the dark surface 
of the water. 
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“ But to return to the fountains of Moses. I am aware that there is some dis- 
pute as to the precise spot where Moses crossed; but having no time for scepti- 
cism on such matters, I began by making up my mind that this was the place, 
and then looked around to see whether, according to the account given in the 
Bible, the face of the country and the natural landmarks did not sustain my 
opinion. I remember I looked up to the head of the gulf, where Suez or Kolsum 
now stands, and saw that almost to the very head of the gulf there was a high 
range of mountains which it would be necessary to cross, an undertaking which 
it would have been physically impossible for 600,000 people, men, women, and 
children, to accomplish, with a hostile army pursuing them. At Suez, Moses 
could not have been hemmed in as he was; he could go off into the Syrian de- 
sert, or, unless the sea has greatly changed since that time, round the head of the 
gulf. But here, directly opposite where I sat, was an opening in the mountains, 
making aclear passage from the desert to the shore of the sea. It is admitted 
that from the earliest history of the country, there was a caravan route from the 
Rameseh of the Pharaohs to this spot, and it was perfectly clear to my mind 
that, if the account be true at all, Moses had taken that route; that it was directly 
opposite me, between the two mountains, where he had come down with his 
multitude to the shore, and that it was there he had found himself hemmed in, in 
the manner described in the Bible, with the sea before him, and the army of Pha- 
raoh in his rear; it was there he had stretched out his hand and divided the wa- 
ters ; and probably on the very spot where I sat, the children of Israel had kneel- 
ed upon the sands to offer thanks to God for his miraculous interposition. ‘The 
distance, too, was in confirmation of this opinion. It was about twenty miles 
across; the distance which that immense multitude, with their necessary bag- 

age, could have passed in the space of time (a night) mentioned in the Bible. 
Besides my own judgment and conclusions, I had authority on the spot, in m 
Bedouin Toualeb, who talked of it with as much certainty as if he had seen it 
himself; and, by the waning light of the moon, pointed out the metes and bounds 
according to the tradition received from his fathers. ‘ And even yet,’ said he, 
‘on a still evening like this, or sometimes when the sea is raging, the ghosts of 
the departed Egyptians are seen walking upon the waters; and once, when, after 
a long day’s journey, I lay down with my camels on this very spot, I saw the 
ghost of Pharaoh himself, with the crown upon his head, flying with his chariot 
and horses over the face of the deep; and even to this day the Arab, diving for 
coral, brings up fragments of swords, broken helmets, or chariot-wheels, swal- 
lowed up with the host of Egypt.’ ” 


Ion; a Tragedy in five acts ; by Thomas Noon Talfourd. Third 
edition. George Dearborn and Company, New-York. 


Tue Tragedy of Ion, conspicuous as it is for its poetic beauties, is, considering 
its authorship, most remarkable for its political tendency ; and when we are told 
that in the kingdom of Great Britain it has been received with unbounded applause, 
we cannot but regard such a circumstance as an evidence that there is existing 
in that country a spirit that would gladly level to the dust what has been aptly 
styled the pyramid of their Constitution. Thus, it seems to be striking at the very 
root, when, in extenuation of the crimes of Adrastus, Ion exclaims, 


“How much of power’s excess 
Istheirs, who raise the idol! Do we groan 
Beneath the personal force of this rash man ? 
No, ’tis our weakness gasping, or the shows 
Of outward strength, that build up tyranny, 

And make it look so glorious ? Our cunning frailty 
Must robe a living image with their pomp, 

And wreathe a diadem around its brow 

In which our sunny fantasies may live 

Empearl’d, and gleam in fatal splendours far 

On after ages.” 
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Phocion also, in presence of the king, boasts to have been tutored 


* In the school 
Of mighty Nature, where I learn’d to blush 
At sight like this, of thousands basely hush’d 
Before a man no mightier than themselves 
Save in the absence of that love that softens.” 


And again, he says, 


“ A thousand guilty histories, 
Which, if the walls of palaces could speak, 
Would show that nursed by prideful luxury 
To pamper which the virtuous peasant toils, 
Crimes grow unpunished which the pirate’s nest, 
Or want’s foul hovel, or the cell which justice 
Keeps for unlicensed guilt, would startle at.” 


Phocion had been the constant companion of Ion, and was fully sensible of all 
his perfections ; yet, associating with the name of king only that of despot, he 
exclaims, 


“If my life, my sense, 

My heart’s affections, and my tongue’s free scope 

ait the dominion of a mortal will, 
What is the sound to me, whether my soul 
Bears Ion or Adrastus burnt within it 
As my soul’s owner? Jon tyrant? No! 
Grant me a moment’s pleading with his heart, 
Which has not known a selfish throb till now, 
And thou shalt see him smile this greatness from him.” 


It is true that this passage refers only to absolute power—which, by the by, we 
have no authority for believing ever to have existed in Argos—and can be appli- 
cable to no other. But the last scene of the tragedy is decisive, in which Ion, 
addressing the people, says, 


Never more 
Let the great interests of the state depend 
Upon the thousand chances that may sway 
A piece of human frailty ! Swear to me 
That ye will seek hereafter in yourselves 
The means of sovereign rule.” 


And again, 


“T promise, if I leave 
No issue, that the sovereign power shall live 
In the affections of the general heart, 
And in the wisdom of the best.” 


Likewise, in allusion to that military force, so important in the machinery of 
royal governments, he says, 


Tn ourselves, 
In our own honest hearts and chainless hands, 
Will be our safeguard. 
* * * * * 
We shall not ask to guard our country’s peace 
One selfish passion or one venal sword.” 
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We, as republicans, will not quarrel with the lessons here inculcated; but 
credulity would, indeed, be taxed beyond her bearing to be told that the lovers of 
a monarchical government could listen with pleasure to sentiments like these, 
uttered not by the lips of treachery and falsehood, but by those who command 
our deepest sympathy, the true-hearted friend and the devoted hero. The tragedy 
of Ion is not historical; so far from it, indeed, that with the exception of the sim- 
ple fact, that a king of Argos was put to death for attempting to increase the 
royal power; and that a republic was then established, history furnishes not the 
slightest ground for its superstructure. We must therefore regard it only as a 
work of the imagination, and surely never did the mind of man conceive a more 
beautiful creation than the character of Ion. So lofty in sentiment, so gentle in 
demeanour, so firm in conduct, so pure, so bright, so fearless, it is indeed poetry 
in its highest aspiration, unlike all that we have ever known, or can ever hope 
to meet with in this world of errors and pretensions. Happy in its own con- 
struction must be that mind which could imagine, and so harmoniously execute, 
this angelic delineation. Its peculiar trait, and that indeed which makes its ori- 
ginality, is the calm and unimpassioned truth with which the boy, whose life 
had been “ a cloudless holiday,” assumes the hero. We have been accustomed to 
associate the performance of heroic deeds with the existence of ardent passions, 
and it is therefore with surprise and new interest that we behold the undaunted 
resolution and self-sacrifice of the tender but comparatively tranquil Ion. We 
scarcely wonder at the generous expedient by which the Athenian Codrus pro- 
cured the victory for his army; for he was a soldier trained to the contempt of 
danger, accustomed to the exposure of life, and habitually regarding the military 
glory of his country as paramount to every other consideration. We can easily 
conceive of the enthusiasm which prompted the leap of the Roman Curtius, for 
he lived in those virtuous days of the Republic when the love of country was 
cherished as the first of human duties, and individual fame so dependent upon its 
service, that he could not but have felt he was purchasing immortal renown by 
his self-devotion. For Ion, “a simple youth, who never bore the weight of 
armour,” there exist none of these stirring circumstances. To use his own beau- 
tiful language, he is 


“ A lone stray thing, whose little life, 
By strangers’ bounty cherish’d, like a wave 
That from the summer sea a wanton breeze 
Lifts for a moment’s sparkle, will subside 
Light as it rose”— 


According to the description given of him by Agenor, “ By no internal contest 
train’d,” his “ being’s law” was gentleness and softness, and his life 


* A sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirror’d.” 


It required, therefore, the hand of a master to form of such materials the daring 
hero, the unsparing executioner, the determined martyr, without offending against 
probability or outraging the sympathies of the beholder. This difficult task the 
author has performed, even to the revolting act which binds Ion in a conspiracy 
for the assassination of the very being who had shown mercy to him, as losing 
in the general feeling all remembrance of self, contriving by the aid of superna- 
tural influence to overcome the tender sense of gratitude, and by a high and 
mysterious principle to “ sanctify again the murderer’s hand.” 

Yet, interesting as this tragedy is, we admire it rather as a poem than as a 
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drama; and we are inclined to attribute its success upon the stage more to the ta- 
lents and graces of Miss Ellen Tree, than to any fitness in itself for dramatic re- 
presentation. In marking her unaffected simplicity, her intellectual flashes, her 
perfect personation of the beau ideal of lon, we forget the long-drawn speeches, 
the sober reasoning, and the great want of female interest, which this production 
displays. The dramatic genius of the author seems to have been exhausted in 
the formation of his hero; and though abounding with rich and graceful poetry, 
we shall look in vain amid his scenes for that fervour of passion, that rapidity of 
action, or those startling incidents, which give animation to the stage, and awa- 
ken in the audience a thrilling interest. The nearest approach to this is in the 
first interview of Ion and Adrastus; yet even here many of the speeches might 
be shortened with advantage, particularly that beginning 


“Thou hast! I see thou hast! Thou art not marble ;” 


wherein Ion attempts, in pretty but rather obscure poetry, to describe the power 
of love. Of this master passion the gentle Ion seems in his own person to know 
but little, and the play would lose none of its interest were it excluded also from 
the insipid character of Clemanthe. Had this couple remained but as affectionate 
playmates, the language, such as it is, would have been generally more appropri- 
ate, and their position in better keeping with the tranquil aspect of the play. But 
Sergeant Talfourd probably conceiving love to be a necessary ingredient in the 
composition of a drama, has apparently opened his Shakspeare for instruction, 
and has unfortunately fallen upon the scene where Hamlet, by an unfeeling show 
of disregard, succeeds in deceiving his mistress into a belief of his insanity. In 
like manner Ion, too refined indeed for the expression of exactly such sentiments 
as Hamlet’s, still with an artifice wholly inconsistent with the simplicity of his 
character, attempts to mislead Clemanthe with the idea of his estrangement. He 
cannot persevere, the attempt partly fails, and we can almost forgive the “ shallow 
and the idle thought” for the introduction of his exquisite answer to her question, 


‘¢ And shall we never see each other ?”’ 


“Yes! 
I have ask’d that dreadful question of the hills 
That look eternal; of the flowing streams 
That lucid flow for ever: of the stars, 
Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory: all were dumb—but now, 
While I thus gaze upon thy living face, 
I feel the love that kindles there its beauty 
Can never wholly perish—we shall meet 
Again, Clemanthe.” 


Of the same unnatural character is the request of Ion to Phocion, as respect- 
ing his memory with Clemanthe, 


* Do not talk 
Of me as I shall seem to thy kind thoughts, 
But harshly as thou canst,” &c. 


We do not scruple to say that such a request never was and never could be 
made; for to be remembered with tenderness by those we love, our faults forgotten 
and our virtues cherished, is among the sweetest hopes of the human heart. In 
the exclamation of Clemanthe, 


“What will to me be father, brother, friends, 
When thou art gone ?” 
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we are forcibly reminded of the Andromache of the Iliad. But enough. Ser- 
jeant Talfourd is a poet if not alover—his fancy is bright if not warm; and the 
work before us is as much an evidence of the refinement of his taste and the 
power of his genius as it may seem to be of the unimpassioned coldness of his 
heart. It is possible that Ion may not retain its place upon the stage ; the lovely 
actress who has conduced to its celebrity, may herself retire, and its dramatic 
faults be viewed without extenuation ; but in the closet of the student or amid 
the domestic circle, it can never fail to engage the attention, to interest and to 
charm the mind. 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Mr. Satev’s Speecu.—In a late debate in the British House of Commons on the 
Icish Municipal Bil!, Mr. Shiel, the member for Tipperary, made a striking 
speech. We record the fact and extract the brilliant conclusion of the speech, 
because (to the pride of literature be it spoken) Mr. Shiel is essentially a literary 
man. In this country he is well known as the author of “ The Apostate,” 
* Alasco,” and “ Evadne, or the Statue,”—dramas of a high rank on the Eng- 
lish stage. 

The extract is Mr. Shiel’s reply to an expression of Lord Lyndhurst made in 
the Upper House. The noble Lord called the people of Ireland “ aliens.” As 
countrymen of Lord Lyndhurst, we think that such vituperation should have 
been the last to have proceeded from the mouth of an American. It surprises 
us that the learned and eloquent member from Ireland did not throw back the 
taunt with a vengeance. The noble Lord must have forgotten that he was no- 
thing more nor less than the son of a provincial painter, and that both father and 
son were born in Boston in New-England. Just as Mr. Shiel came to this part 
of his debate, he was interrupted by a remarkable scene. Adverting to the influ- 
ence under which Sir Robert Peel was hurried on in his mad policy with respect 
to Ireland, he said that there was an individual out of that house to whom the 
Right Honorable Baronet was unfortunately committed in his future political 
career. That individual had put upon record the principle upon which his party 
was determined to govern Ireland. Its inhabitants were to be treated as “ aliens.” 
Scarcely had he pronounced this word, when deafening and unanimous shouts 
broke from the ministerial benches. Members rose from their seats in the body 
of the house, others leaned over the galleries, and all fixed their eyes upon Baron 
Lyndhurst, who occupied a conspicuous position under the strangers’ gallery. 
The shout was prolonged and renewed sevcral times. There sate the noble Lord 
with folded arms, while this sentence of condemnation was ringing in his ears. 
It was not the censure of the sixty or seventy representatives of the country 
whose inhabitants he had so grossly maligned, but the resolute denunciation of one 
of the largest majorities ever assembled within the walls of the Parliament. 
Few specimens of modern eloquence can be presented which rise superior in 
simplicity, pathos, and force to this :— 
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“ This distinguished person* tells us, when making an appeal to the passions 
of the English people, he tells us—the people of lreland—that in every particular 
by which strangers can be enumerated, we are ALIENS to this country. [Here the 
learned member was interrupted by tremendous cheering, which lasted for five 
minutes, and was renewed with bursts of enthusiasm. In the course of the fol- 
lowing remarks constant interruptions are noted, of ‘Loud cheers,’ ‘ Renewed 
cheering,’ and ‘Hear! hear!’] ‘The phrase is certainly a remarkable one, and 
one which now belongs to history. It is one which must necessarily be the sub- 
ject of observation hereafter. I am not aware whether that phrase has ever been 
attempted to be explained. I know the phrase has never been distinctly dis- 
avowed. I know that the utterance of that phrase has never been desired ; and 
with respect to the meaning of it, but little doubt can be entertained. I know 
that in this House, upon occasion immediately after that remarkable phrase had 
been uttered, [ took the liberty—if it be one, I beg pardon—but I took the liberty 
of asking every one who held a conspicuous position on the opposite benches 
neha cy Be adopted the phrase or not. I remember more especially the Right 
Honorable Baronet, the member for Tamworth, on that occasion saying that he 
was not responsible for any language but hisown. The Right Honorable Ba- 
ronet was in the painful situation of being in close connection and association 
with a man in whose expressions he did not think it judicious to express his con- 
currence. I own myself to be astonished, that when the word, the contumelious 
and exasperating word aLiENS—( was it not contumelious, and is it to be borne ?) 
when, I say, that phrase which has become fatally memorable, fell from the lips 
of the bold and aspiring man who gave it utterance. I own myself, sir, to 
astonished, that Arthur, Duke of Wellington, did not start up and exclaim— 
‘ Hold! I have seen the aliens do their duty!’ The Duke of Wellington is not, 
I am inclined to believe, a man of an excitable temperament. His mind is of a 
cast too martial to be easily moved; but, notwithstanding his habitual inflexi- 
bility, I cannot help thinking that when he heard his Roman Catholic country- 
men (for we are his countrymen !) designated by a phrase as offensive as the 
abundant vocabulary of his eloquent confederate could supply—I cannot help 
thinking that he ought to have recollected the many fields of fight in which we 
have been contributors to his renown. Yes, sir, ‘the battles, sieges, fortunes he 
has passed’ ought to have come back upon him. He ought to have remembered 
that from the earliest achievement in which he displayed that military genius 
which placed him foremost in the annals of modern warfare, down to that last 
and surpassing combat which has made his name imperishable from Assaye to 
Waterloo, the Irish soldiers, with whom ge armies are filled, were the insepa- 
rable auxiliaries to the glory with which his unparalleled successes have been 
crowned. Whose were the athletic arms that drove your bayonets at Vimiera 
through the phalanxes that never reeled in the shock of war before? What despe- 
rate valour climbed the steeps and filled the moats at Badajoz? All, all his vic- 
tories should have rushed and crowded back upon his memory— Vimiera, Bada- 
joz, Salamanca, Albueras, Taulouse, and last of all, the greatest——Tell me, for 
you were there (pointing to Sir rae Hardinge)—(I appeal to the gallant sol- 
dier before me, from whose opinions I differ, but who bears, I know, a generous 
heart in an intrepid breast,) Tell me, for you must needs remember—on that da 
when the destinies of mankind were trembling in the balance—while death fell in 
showers upon them—when the artillery of France, levelled with a precision of 
the most deadly science, played upon them—when her legions, excited by the 
voice and inspired by the example of their ——_ leader, rushed again and again 
to the onset ; tell me if, for an instant, when to hesitate for an instant was to be 
lost, the aLiens blenched! And when, at length, the moment for the last and deci- 
sive moment had arrived, and the valour, which had so long been wisely checked 
was at last let locse— when, with words familiar but immortal, the Great Captain 
exclaimed,‘ Up, lads, and at them !’--tell me, if Catholic Ireland, with less heroic 
valour than the natives of this, your own glorious isle, precipitated herself upon the 
foe! The blood of England, Scotland, and Ireland flowed in the same stream -—on 
the same field, when the chill morning dawned, their dead lay cold and stark toge- 
ther ;—the — corn of Spring is now breaking from their commingled dust -— 
the dew falls from Heaven upon their union in the grave ;—partakers in eve 


peril, in the glory shall we not be permitted to participate 7—and shall we be told 
as a requital that we are estranged from the noble country for whose salvation 
our life-blood was poured out !’—[The eloquent speaker took his seat amidst a 
thunder of enthusiastic applause.] 


* Lord Lyndhurst. 
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Cotumsia CotLece.—This venerated institution celebrated its semi-centennial 
anniversary on Thursday, April 13th, 1837. The exercises of the day were ex- 
ceedingly imposing. The procession of students and alumni, the rhetorical dis- 
play in the church, the dignified and brilliant assemblage that was convened, with 
the delightful fete in the evening, all made the day a marked one in the calendar 
of New-York. The full proceedings are, we understand, to be recorded in a 
volume, which we shall duly notice; and at the same time take an opportunity 
of enlightening our readers in other parts of the country with regard to an institu- 
tion which has been the Alma Mater of so many of the most distinguished men 
of America. 


Tue American QuarTerLy Review for March contains several able and highly 
interesting articles, particularly those on Agriculture, the Memoirs of Aaron Burr, 
the Usury Laws, and the Copy-right Law. The subject of the first-named piece we 
are glad to see discussed in so serious and judicious atone, as it is one of vital im- 
portance, and has been long neglected by those who sit in the chairs of the censor. 
Chateaubriand’s Sketches of English Literature, and the Grand Opera of Paris, 
afford subjects for two lighter, yet extremely pleasant papers. The Copy-right 
Law is well handled, as indeed it could scarce fail to be, by any person who has 
given it a moment’s reflection: the article on Vegetable Physiology is worthy 
of its elegant subject ; and in the review of Irving’s Astoria we recognise the able 
pen of one of our own most valued contributors,—the Author of ‘“ Comments on 
Travel.” 


Tue New-York Mirror.—Mr. Hoffman, one of the editors of the American 
Monthly, has recently become the conductor of this popular journal. The present 
“division of labour” in the Monthly giving him ample leisure to be thus disposed 
of, the new arrangement will in no wise interfere with his duties in the magazine. 


Sratistics OF CriME in THE City or New-Yorx.—The following statement of 
convictions, acquittals, and discharges, in courts, during the past year :— 

In the Oyer and Terminer, convicted of murder, 1; manslaughter in the first 
degree, 1; manslaughter in the second degree, 1; conspiracy, 20. Acquitted, of 
murder, 2; arson, l. Total 26. 

In the General Sessions, there have been 301 convictions: to wit, of assault 
and battery with intent to kill, 6; burglary, lst degree, 5; do. 2d do. 7; do. 3d 
do. 11; attempt to commit burglary, 2d degree, 2; do. 3d do. 2; forgery in the 
2d degree, 1; do. 3d do. 5: robbery in the Ist degree, 6; grand larceny, 103; 
attempt to commit grand larceny, 1; petit larceny, 2d offence, 1; petit larceny, 
55; receiving stulen goods, 1; obtaining goods by false pretences, 1; riot and 
assault and battery, 12; keeping disorderly houses, 2; selling liquor by retail 
without license, 2; assault and battery, 75; cruelty to a horse, 1; misdemeanor, 
: dy" 301. Tried and acquitted, 51; discharged by proclamation, 144. 

otal, 496. 

In the Special Sessions there have been 530 convictions: of petit larceny, 341 ; 
of assault and battery, 181; 87 acquittals, and 448 discharges by proclamation, 
either at the request of complainants, or in consequence of no witnesses appear- 
ing. Total, 1065. 

Of the persons convicted, 1 has been sentenced to death, and been executed ; 
to the State Prison, 145—men, 131, (1 for life} women, 14; to the Penitentiary, 
318 men, 53 women—total, 371; to the City Prison, 2 men and 2 women; to 
the House of Refuge, 18 boys, 6 girls. 
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Tue New-York Booxsetters’ Dinner.—Our distant readers have already 
heard all about this brilliant fete, but they, as well as those more near, may be de- 
sirous of having upon record the particulars of a festival so honourable to the 
Trade generally, and so delightful to all who had a share in it. 

This complimentary entertainment was given by the BooxseLters or New- 
York, to Auruors, and other literary and distinguished men, and to the members 
- the Trade from Boston, Philadelphia, &c., at the City Hotel, on the 30th of 

arch: 

The following were the Committee of Arrangements in behalf of the New- 
York Trade: 


Davip Fett, Joun KeeEse, 
FLetcHer Harper, H. Z. Pratt, 
Grorce Dearzorn, Georce B. Co.uins, 
Jackson, Rosinson, 


Geo. P. Putnam. 


In the absence of Mr. Sworps, occasioned by ill health, Mr. Davip Fett pre- 
sided, assisted by Messrs. F. Harper, Cras. Carvitt, W. Jackson, and Jas. 
Conner, as Vice-Presidents. Mr. Geo. DearBorn officiated as master of cere- 
monies, and Mr. Joun Keess as toast-master. The large hall was appropriately 
decorated for the occasion—the niches being filled with fine busts of Irving, Frank- 
lin, Scott, Shakspeare, Milton, etc., and on the walls were portraits of Hancock, 
Gen. Knox, (a bookseller,) &c. The entertainers and their guests, about 300 
in number, having assembled, the venerable Colonel Trumeutt, the Hon. ALBERT 
Chancellor Kent, Mr. Wasuincton Irvine, Mr. J. K. Pavipine, 
Messrs. Hatieck, Bryant, Rev. Orvitte Dewey, Judge Irvine, President Duer, 
the Professors of Columbia College and the University, and others, being on the 
right and left of the President. The Throne of Grace was invoked in a very 
pe ag manner by the Rev. J. F. Scuroeper, D, D.: reminding this great 
assembly of the writers and publishers of books, of the great Book of Books and 
the Author of Authors. The Dinner was served in the best taste, and was par- 
taken of by many whose names are familiar as household words to the reading 
world. It was truly a brilliant assembly, and such a one as rarely occurs. Un- 
common animation and enthusiasm, (called forth rather by the infellectwal feast, ) 
united with good order and excellent feeling, a throughout the evening. 
Besides the os singing, the company were enlivened at intervals by the Orches- 
tra with choice and favourite music. After the cloth was removed, the President 
read the letter of Mr. Swords, regretting that a sudden attack of illness deprived 
him of a pleasure which, at his advanced age, might never again fall to his lot, 
and expressing his acknowledgments for the honour which had been conferred 
upon him by the Committee. His sentiment, sent for the occasion, was then 
announced, 


“The Author, the Printer, and the Bookseller—May harmony and brotherly 
love continue between them until time shall be no more.” 

Mr. Keese then made an address, which was given and received with much 
enthusiasm. Among other interesting observations, Mr. Keese remarked that : 

“No nation on the face of the earth displays such peculiar advantages for the 
circulation and consumption of intellectual produce. 

“ The literature of Great Britain must cross the broad Atlantic ere it finds a 
language like its own. On every other side of her sea-girt isle does she encounter 


.a diversity of dialect and less liberal institutions; but in our land, the extension 


of one Anglo-Saxon tongue from the white hills of New England to the orange 
groves of Florida, affords to thé enterprize of our Seca a wide encouragement 
to speed onward the march of mind. Such facilities does our land offer for the 
conveyance of our current literature, that a work issued from the press in New- 
York, in twenty days finds readers in New Orleans; and the productions of the 
brain are received warm from the artist’s hands in every part of our Union. We, 
then, Mr. President, are the honoured channels through which the pure element 
of American intellect flows to all portions of our republic: And I would call (said 
Mr. K. in conclusion,) upon my esteemed fellow-labourers in the trade, to value 
highly the peculiar position we occupy as regards our country’s literature, and 
to express our united and fervent desire that the business which has been illustrated 
by a Caxton, a Didot, and a Franklin, may never degenerate. I proceed to offer 
the 
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Recutar Toasts. 
1. Our Guests—We bid them a free and cordial welcome. 
Air—“ Lord Moira’s Welcome.” 


2. The Invention of Letters—Their author lost in obscurity, that mankind 
might not be led into idolatry. 


Air—“ Behold how brightly breaks the morning.” 
3. American Authors, and Authors the World over—Benefactors of the human 
og and especially deserving our gratitude as furnishing the means whereby 
we live. 
Air—“ We are all good fellows together.” 
4. The Clergy of our Cowntry—Aloof from the favour of Courts or the fear 


of parties, they hold the high distinction which should ever be accorded to virtue 
and intelligence. 


Air—“ Angel’s whisper.” 
5. Editors of the Periodical Press—Guardians of our Literature and Senti- 


nels upon the watch-tower of our Liberties, they wield a power which may de- 
throne a monarch or elevate a people. 


Air—“ Clare de kitchen.” 
6. The Press—With an art surpassing that of the Egyptian embalmers, it 
transmits the lineaments of genius in all their freshness to distant ages. 
Air—“ Adams and Liberty.” 
7. Books—The best of friends, for they never change, never obtrude, and ne- 
ver ask favours that it is difficult to grant. 
Air—" Should auld acquaintance.” 


8. The Trade, and those who follow it—Living witnesses to the prophetic 
bs | Solomon, when he exclaims, ‘‘ Of the making of many books there is 
no end.’ 


Air— Dame Durden had five serving men.” 
9. The Booksellers of Boston-—Their notions about books and trade, and good 
dinners, amazingly cute and clever. - 
Air— Yankee Doodle.” 


10. The Booksellers of Philadelphia—The exchange list we now offer them; 
their drafts upon its contents shall meet with a liberal allowance. 


Air— My Friend and Pitcher.” 


11. Printing—The only black art whose exercise raises man to a superior or- 
der of intelligence, and whose magic creates and destroys fairy palaces of thought. 


Air—“ Incantation Scene from Der Freischutz.” 


12. Benjamin Franklin—The fair impressions of whose life were the result 
of correct composition, good register, and a form well made up. 


Air—“ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
13. The Le of Washington—An illuminated page inthe Literary as in 
the Political ot this country. 
Air—“ Washington’s March.” 
Offered by the President: 


Thomas Swords, Esq., the oldest bookseller in the United States--May we 
take example, and learn of him, that industry and strict integrity are the sure 
path to honour, wealth, and happiness. 

In the intervals of the regular toasts, Mr. Jones and Mr. Russewt favoured the 
company with some favourite airs, the splendid execution of which was raptu- 
rously applauded. 

When the toast referring to the periodical press had been given, Mr. W. L. 
Strong, as the senior of the editorial corps of New-York, was called upon to re- 
pene os Stone made an ingenious and learned speech, in the course of which 
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“ The number of new American publications (reprinted and original) per an- 
num, is already half the number issued in Great Britain; and the whole number 
of volumes printed is believed to be nearly equal in both countries. We think 
the balance is in our favour.” 

When the complimentary toasts to the Boston booksellers was given, Mr. Har- 
rIsoN Gray responded tv it in a strain of warm affection for his native town, and 
offered the following toast— 


Schools and Colleges—Let us cherish and support them. They mould the 
— that make the merchandize we trade in, and are ever creating a market 
or us. 
Mr. Buancnarp, of the house of Carey, Lea & Co., being called upon when 
the Philadelphians were toasted, replied for them in the handsomest manner, and 
made some suggestions, which we regret to have lost. He gave— 


New- York—Her resources boundless, in none more so than her literature. The 
enterprize of her booksellers has and will continue to develope them. 


Allusion was made to the letters received from the several distinguished indi- 
viduals who were unable to accept the invitation of the committee ;among others, 
J. Fennimore Cooper, Nicnouas Bippie, Gov. Everett of Mass., Prof. 
MAN, Lieut. Gov. ArMsTRONG, (one of the oldest and most enterprizing booksellers 
of Boston,) Danie. Wesster, Matruew Carey, (the patriarch of the Philadel- 
booksellers,) Noah Wesster, Dr. Bowpitcn, C. Verpianck, Rev. 

r. Hawks, Bishop OnperDonk, Chancellor Marruews, and many others. 

The following sentiments from some of the above gentlemen were then an- 
nounced : 


From Noah Webster: 


May Booksellers honourably rival each other in the sale of good books, and 
may good books find or make good readers and good citizens. 


From Samuel T. Armstrong : 


The Booksellers of New-York: Liberal, enterprising, and prosperous. May 
prosperity still wait on their enterprize, and enterprize follow prosperity. 


Mr. James Harper being here long and loudly called for, finally arose, and 
made a short humorous speech, which was received with laughter and applause. 
From Matthew Carey : 
May this enlightened and growing —_ continue to afford such patronage 
to Literature as will justify liberal Publishers in remunerating literary labours. 
From Robert M. Bird: 
The Appetite for Books in America—The only appetite that can be indulged 
without fear of surfeit or indigestion. 
From N. P. Willis: 
The Republic of Letters—In which all who speak the same language are com- 
patriots, and should reciprocate protection and kind feeling. 
From J. L. Comstock, M. D. : 
American Booksellers and American Authors—May the entertainments given 


’ by the former be the means of producing new and improved editions of the latter. 


After a toast (referring, we believe, to the inventors of printing,) a call being 
made from every quarter for Mr. Cuartes Kine, that gentleman rose and con- 
cluded a very capital address with the following toast— 

The Bookbinder—Who invests with “ a goodly, outside” the thoughts of ge- 
nius and the sheets of publishers. 


A loud call having been made for Mr. Noan, after some hesitation he enter- 
tained the company for awhile with a speech full of eloquence and Bonhomme, 
and then offered the following sentiment : 


The Republic of Letters—Which has for its subjects the learned of every clime, 
and the genius of every country. | 
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Marruew L. Davis, Esq. author of the Life of Burr, &c. followed Major 
Noah : being one of the oldest of those present, who had been engaged in the 
manufacture of books, he recalled some interesting facts in the progress of the 
art, and concluded by giving the following: 

The Press and those connected with tt—A scourge in the land when man 
by the ignorant and vicious; a multiplying blessing when under the control of 
the enlightened and virtuous. 

Chancellor Kent, (who had been happily alluded to in the address of Mr. 
mays observed in the course of a few remarks, that he certainly had every rea- 
son to love the booksellers, and he thought the booksellers ought to love him. 
He presented the following toast. 

The Fraternity of Booksellers—They merit our honour and gratitude as Pa- 
trons of Literature ; they merit it especially when they strive to diffuse the know- 
ledge of American law. 


Mr. Puiire Hone answered the call of the President in a happy address. 


Dr. Francis then, after a learned and amusing speech, offered the following toast . 
The Discovery of the Art of Printing—A new era in the history of man. 


Mr. WasuineTon Irvine being called upon for a toast, observed that he meant 
to —— the health of an individual whom he was sure all present would de- 
light to honour—of Samuel Rogers, the poet. Mr. Irving observed, that in a lon 
intimacy with Mr. Rogers he had ever found him an enlightened and liber 
friend of America and Americans. Possessing great influence in the world of 
literature and the fine arts in Great Britain, from his acknowledged soundness of 
judgment and refinement of taste, he had often exerted it in the kindest and most 
gracious manner, in fostering, encouraging, and bringing into notice the talents 
of youthful American artists. He had also manifested on all occasions the 
warmest sympathy in the success of American writers, and the promptest dis- 
position to acknowledge and point out their merits. I am led to these remarks, 
added Mr. I., by a letter received yesterday from Mr. Rogers, acknowledging the 
receipt of a volume of Halleck’s poems, which I had sent to him, and expressing 
his opinion of their merits. Mr. I. here read the following extract from the letter: 


“With Mr. Halleck’s poems I was already acquainted—-particularly with the 
two first in the volume—and I cannot say how much I admired them always. 
They are better than any thing we can do just now on our side the Atlantic. 
(Hear, hear!) I hope he will not be idle, but continue long to delight us. When 
he comes here again, he must not content himself with looking on the outside of 
my house, as Iam told he did once—but knock and ring, and ask for me as for 
an old acquaintance. Ley vo I should say, indeed, if I am here to be found— 
for if he or you, my dear friends, delay your coming much longer, I shall have 
no hope of seeing either of you on this side the grave.” 


i Rogers is now in his seventy-fifth year, and has recently been much out 
of health.) 


Mr. Irving concluded by giving as a toast : 

Samuel Rogers—The friend of American genius. 
Rs Company all rose, and drank the health standing, with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. 


Mr. James K, Pavutpine, after some appropriate remarks, gave the following : 


James Fennimore Cooper—May he never become an example of the ingrstitude 
of Republics. 

The volunteer toasts then commenced with the following 

By President Duer. The Booksellers of the United States—Guided not less by 
their moral and literary tastes than by that enlightened self-interest which com- 
bines liberality with their enterprize. 

This was most warmly received by all the guests, and followed up by nume- 
rous toasts and speeches, some of which were so excellent, that we regret our li- 
mits will not allow us to record them here. 

In the course of the evening the co ny were delighted with several excellent 
songs by Mr. Russell, Mr. Jones, Mr. al er, &c.; many of the guests honoured 
the entertainment toalate hour, and the company separated evidently highly 
grat . 
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